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Salt on a College Campus 


By KENNETH I. BROWN 


A Close-up of College Fraternities 


: HAVE known fraternities for 
' ] thirty-five years: as an under- 
i graduate fraternity member, as a 
teacher, and as an administrator. At 
times, I have seen fraternities function 
so miserably that I should have been 
happy to have had them wiped off the 
campus map. At other times, when 
student leadership was more capable 
and responsible and the efforts of the 
alumni less adolescent, I have been 
convinced that they made a splendid 
contribution to the life of the college. 
My conclusion, therefore, is that they 
have in them the capacity for aug- 
menting education in a significant 
way, provided, first, that they are 
made an integral part of the college 
and are not allowed to be uncon- 
trolled appendages on the periphery of 
the campus; second, that the student 
leaders are wisely chosen, carefully 
trained, and are willing to accept 
legitimate responsibility; and third, 
that the alumni advisers, whose influ- 
ence is most potent, and the national 
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leaders, who speak to the under- 
graduate with the voice of God, are 
capable of seeing the college campus 
as a community in which fraternities 
are an important part, but endowed 
with authority somewhat less than 
that entrusted by the state to the 
college board of trustees. 

At their best, the fraternities (I use 
the word to include sororities as well) 
can be as salt to a college community. 
But if the salt have lost its savor, it is 
good for nothing. And even so with 
fraternities that lose sight of their 
major objectives. 

As I have watched fraternities rise 
and fall and rise again in prestige and 
favor, I have come to believe that 
their educational usefulness—and I 
should deny their right to be on any 
campus unless their usefulness be 
recognized as educational—is most 
often impaired by three serious faults. 
They are not, however, faults which 
are inherent in the fraternity system. 
I can name fraternities and chapters 
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where they are not in serious evidence. 
They are faults, however, which when 
grave dangerously weaken the ef- 
fectiveness of the group, and which 
when common bring, by implication, 
the larger fraternity structure into 
disrepute. 

The first of these faults is present 
when the objectives of the fraternity 
are not in harmony with those of the 
institution which houses the chapter. 
There are fraternal groups which are 
at odds with the highest purposes and 
the progressive movements of the 
colleges which contain them, which 
by attitude and action, and some- 
times by word, put their Greek-letter 
affiliation above their college loyalty. 
Then, indeed, is a house divided 
against itself, with all the disastrous 
results of a schizophrenic personality. 
For example, although fraternity 
rituals clearly state that the fraternity 
exists by reason of the existence of the 
college, and that loyalty to the insti- 
tution must be given precedence 
at all times, there are too many 
unhappy situations where the stu- 
dent, and sometimes the group, in 
thought and by word places the 
welfare of the fraternity above the wel- 
fare of the college. The fraternity 
which counts itself as more important 
than the institution of which it is a 
part is guilty of treason. 

More can be done on most campuses 
than is being done to make this rela- 
tionship of institution and chapter 
sturdy and reciprocally helpful. Is it 
too much to expect that fraternity 
appointments will give way to all- 
college appointments? Is it too much 


to ask that the program of fraternity 
life be modified at times to fit into the 
larger pattern of college life? Is it 
too much to hope that fraternity 
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groups will include college songs 
with their own group songs in their 
singing? Undying loyalty to the 
college is likewise a desirable virtue. 
Is it too much to suggest that there 
is basic disloyalty in the response of 
the alumnus to his Alma Mater who 
says, “I am unable to give to your 
need, for I have given to the limit to 
my fraternity. ” If he has the effron- 
tery to add, “‘A gift to my fraternity 
is really a gift to you,” the admin- 
istrator is tempted to reply, “I'll 
arrange for Professor Slack and his 
family to move to the fraternity since, 
with alumni gifts falling off, the 
college is unable to pay his salary.” 

In this relation of college and 
fraternity, the active members of a 
fraternity as well as the alumni must 
understand that a college administra- 
tion is forced to set its policies on 
the grounds of the greatest good to the 
largest number and in terms of the 
objectives of the institution. Never 
must an administration treat the 
fraternities as privileged groups; and 
occasions will come on most campuses 
when decisions will be made that 
oftend one or more of the fraternities. 
Let the members of a fraternity hold 
to this principle: If a student is not 
persuaded that the administrative 
action is for the welfare of the entire 
student body, it is his right to protest. 
But if it can be proved that the college 
as a whole benefits by the decision, 
even at the immediate cost to one or 
more fraternities, out of loyalty—first 
loyalty—to the college, he dare not 
withstand the action. 

The second fault in fraternity living 
which may impair the educational 
usefulness of the group is the tendency 
to exalt the group to the detriment 
of the individual—and usually the 
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exaltation is achieved by an illogical 
reasoning which attributes benefit, 
thereby, to the individual member. 
This weakness is an error common in 
our national and international living. 
Nations as well as fraternities are 
tempted to confuse group values and 
individual values and, under the 
illusions of totalitarianism, to magnify 
the importance of the group. 

In reaching for prestige, fraternities 
too often encourage their members to 
be pancake students, that is, students 
who pour themselves thin on the 
griddle of campus activities. Too 
often the concern is not that Pi Pi Pi 
shall boast the honor of a student 
president who is the best student 
president of the decade, stimulating 
and strengthening many phases of 
campus life, but that Pi Pi Pi shall 
be able to cry aloud that during the 
decade it has had six student 
presidents—albeit very weak sisters. 

Fraternities say to their pledges: 
“Get into activities.” They speak 
with strong emphasis. There is some 
sense in their admonition, no matter 
how group-selfish their immediate 
concern. But when they fail to help 
the inexperienced pledge to build a 
balanced program among activities, 
studies, and cultural interests, and con- 
cern themselves largely with grabbing 
honors to report to the national 
officers, the individual invariably 
suffers. Too often young Jack is 
expected to choose his extra-curricular 
activity not on the basis of his own 
interest or those experiences which will 
aid him in future years, vocationally 
or avocationally, but on the fact 
that Pi Pi Pi needs a member on 
the Campus Smoke Committee, and, 
although Jack does not enjoy smoking, 
heis It. Then the fraternity proudly 
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reports to National, “Although we 
have only fifty members including 
pledges, we are on 130 committees; 
we have 40 per cent of the campus 
offices; we are on every team; and in 
every college activity. We hope you 
will hold this in mind when our 
scholarship records reach you.” The 
ideal ought never to be the maximum 
number of offices a fraternity can 
accumulate, but rather the maximum 
contribution the fraternity can make 
to the campus life of the institution 
and the maximum concern it can hold 
for the development of the individual 
members. 

In each of these conditions of 
impaired educational usefulness—fra- 
ternity versus college and fraternity 
versus member—the basic problem 
is the failure to hold the fraternity 
in proper perspective even before 
adolescent eyes. In the first situa- 
tion the fraternity is magnified to the 
detriment of the college; in the second, 
to the loss of the individual student. 

The third faulty condition which 
the fraternity seeking to guard its 
educational usefulness must constantly 
attempt to control is the temptation 
to divorce itself from the full cultural 
pattern of its obligation and to 
emphasize the juvenile rather than 
the mature, the ephemeral rather than 
the lasting. Too often, fraternities 
are guilty of a concerted indifference 
to the cultural interests of education 
and intelligent living. Fraternities do 
not consciously set their faces against 
the cultural and the permanent, 
but the demands of organized life are 
heavy, the accepted program of fra- 
ternity interests is conventionally 
well established, hours in the day are 
limited, and anything outside the 
house is likely to be given the cold 
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shoulder. The choice is made uncon- 
sciously. Traditions are established, 
patterns set. And with time the 
critic has reason to sneer, “ Fraternities 
are like that.” 

Some fraternity members will be 
inclined to deny the charge. Campuses 
differ, I agree. But check the number 
of fraternity men and non-fraternity 
men who make use of the Carnegie 
music set in the college union. Check 
the attendance of fraternity and non- 
fraternity groups at the musical, 
dramatic, and lecture programs of the 
college. Check the leisure reading, 
both for quantity and quality, of the 
fraternity and non-fraternity men on 
the campus. Check the quality of 
student conversation both within and 
without fraternity halls. 

The rebuttal that fraternity men 
are busy with “other things” is 
convincing, but not satisfying. Even 
the assurance that those “other 
things” are found in the important 
realm of group experiences, of social 
living, leaves much to be desired, if 
these group experiences are purchased 
at the price of cultural development. 

The chief difficulty, I am inclined 
to believe, is not the lack of hours 
but the traditional indifference of 
fraternity patterns to cultural interest. 
“Fraternity men just aren’t inter- 
ested in those things,” it is so often 
said—and frequently with truth. By 
their very living, fraternity leaders 
either reinforce or contradict those 
patterns. By their habitual choices, 
their daily programs, their concerns 
spoken and unspoken, they give 
assent or denial (or so the impres- 
sionable underclassman thinks) to the 
traditional concept of what a fra- 
ternity man is and does. 

The conflict with cultural interests 
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is seldom open and direct. Rather, 
the fraternity president raps for 
silence, and the clatter of dinner silver 
stops. “Tonight at seven we play 
the Mu Mu Mv’s in basketball. Every 
active will be there; every pledge must 
be there. Two swats if you don’t 
come... I’m asked to announce 
that at 8:15 in the auditorium, Gregor 
(I don’t know if you pronounce it 
that way) Piatigorsky (hold me up!) 
is playing. I think he plays some- 
thing. Maybe it’s a ’cello. Or maybe 
he’s a fiddler. I hope you’re not so 
busy as I am so you can go, that is, if 
you want to go.” 

Probably all college administrators 
approve of interfraternity sports; they 
recognize that bull-sessions have their 
limited value; they accept bridge 
as our national sedentary pastime. 
But probably most college admin- 
istrators are troubled that the under- 
graduate is so often faced with a 
bewildering choice of good things, and 
that too often the more important 
of the good things—more important in 
the long range of fifty years—are left 
unchosen. 

The comment rises that too often 
the fraternities are guilty of fostering 
a sanctified mediocrity; too often they 
propound a “C minus” philosophy 
of life. If this criticism is true, it 
becomes true in part because of the 
emphasis on many rather than selec- 
tive activities, in part because of the 
demands which the group makes on 
the time of its members, and par- 
ticularly of its pledges—demands for 
pledge duty, cleaning responsibilities, 
and harmless activities which are 
time-consuming—and in part, because 
fraternities, even in the shadow of 
the college ivy, share in the popular 
revolt against brains. 


' 
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Is the philosophy not common 
among fraternity men: “Better plan 
on a C minus and have time for other 
more important things than be a Phi 
Beta and lose out on the chairman- 
ship of eight committees that can be 
listed in the college yearbook”? Once 
] might have agreed. Now, after 
thirty years as a college alumnus, I 
definitely and violently disagree. 


CRITICISM of fraternities heard 

with greater frequency and 
greater clamor than any of the three 
just named is that by their very 
organization fraternities are undemo- 
cratic and therefore alien to our 
American tradition. I see no adequate 
rebuttal to this charge. Except for 
the American Commons Club (which 
is not a conventional fraternity) I do 
not know of any group which allows 
persons to elect themselves at will. In 
my early years this criticism of non- 
democracy troubled me sorely; in 
more recent years either the wisdom 
of experience or the inertia of age has 
caused me to see it as a straw man. 
The college itself is a most imperfect 
instrument of democracy. Most col- 
leges have rigid standards of admis- 
sion which, although primarily mat- 
ters of academic worth, contain many 
other items as well. I know of no 
institution which accepts all appli- 
cants, except certain state universities 
which claim to receive all high-school 
graduates, only to flunk out the inca- 
pables after the first quarter—demo- 
cratic procedure, perhaps, but defiling 
pedagogy! 

In so far as the choice of a new 
member by the active members is 
“undemocratic,” so American frater- 
nity life will continue to be “undemo- 
cratic” in the years ahead. Life itself 
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has its clubs and groups, where mem- 
bership is at the discretion of the Ins, 
not the Outs. That does not suggest 
for a moment that there should not 
be concern for the disappointed stu- 
dent who fails to receive a bid; nor 
that the college has no responsibilities 
for broken hearts and irate parents. 
There is the responsibility of seeing 
that the system of rushing and pledg- 
ing shall be so arranged that there 
shall be the minimum of grief. But to 
accept the system is to accept the 
possibility of such grief as inevitable. 
I know from vicarious experience 
how bitter that heartache can be; I 
have seen students, especially girls, 
who felt they could not face either the 
campus or their home communities 
without the insignia of sorority fel- 
lowship; and this galling experience 
of rejection came when they were 
first asked to adjust themselves to 
the new opportunities of college. I have 
seen others to whom the failure to be 
invited brought a self-inspection which 
was rigorous and honest and much 
needed; and the consequences were a 
greater regard for neatness and per- 
sonal grooming, more discriminating 
attention to interests outside them- 
selves. And the reward, as in the suc- 
cess novel, was the coveted pledge pin. 
A common theme for discussion is 
whether the college should encourage 
a sufficient number of groups so that 
practically all students are invited to 
join, leaving a minimum to suffer the 
pangs of the unwanted, or so restrict 
the number of groups that the suffer- 
ing ones shall be many. The latter 
position is usually advanced by some 
middle-aged sorority alumnae adviser 
who has just finished her report to 
“National” on the importance of the 
sorority and the super-super contri- 
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butions which it makes both to the 
life of its members and to the campus. 
The hypocrisy of the argument is 
evident. If fraternities are good, they 
are good for as many as can find their 
way into membership; if fraternities 
are good for only a minority of the 
campus denizens, their worth is open 
to public questioning. 

The argument that it is less painful 
to be rejected if one is a member of a 
crowd than if one stands alone seems 
to me to be pompous and fraudulent. 
If I am to hang, my concern will be 
slight whether I hang in_ soli- 
tary spectacularness or en masse; in 
any case my neck will be equally 
uncomfortable. 


UT to admit the undemocratic 

nature of the fraternity system 
need not be to rest content with all 
the features of the present structure. 
For a burning question in fraternity 
circles at the moment is whether the 
system is to be completely centralized, 
with controls rigorously held at the 
national office, or made semi-demo- 
cratic, with the local chapters free to 
direct their own destinies—at least in 
the choice of members. Within recent 
months noteworthy progress has been 
made. 

At the 1949 session of the National 
Interfraternity Conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., action was taken 
which struck what may prove to be a 
decisive blow at discrimination in 
Greek-letter societies. Under the pres- 
sures of undergraduate fraternity lead- 
ers from the Middle West and New 
England, the controversial question 
was given a place on the agenda 
against the earlier decision of the 
graduate representatives to exclude 
the issue from the conference. 
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To be sure, the proposal which the 


undergraduates favored, a strongly 
worded resolution which, according 
to the New York Times, ‘s sought to 


‘repeal and abolish’ any by-law or 
constitutional provision that discrim- 
inates ‘against any college student 
because of his religion, race, color, or 
creed’”” was refused. But the pro- 
posal adopted points a significant 
advance: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
conference that (1) it recognizes that 
many member fraternities have had and 
now have restrictive provisions. (2) It 
recognizes that the question is of concern 
to many interested parties. (3) It calls 
these facts to the attention of all member 
fraternities appreciating that member- 
ship is an individual fraternity responsi- 
bility. (4) It recommends that member 
fraternities that do have selective mem- 
bership provisions consider this question 
in the light of prevailing conditions and 
take such steps as they may elect to eliminate 
such selectivity provisions. 


The issue is clearly drawn and the 
drive which Amherst College spear- 
headed for a more democratic, chap- 
ter-controlled fraternity life is, in 
my opinion, bound to spread to every 
American campus housing Greek- 
letter societies. 

It is, of course, true that local chap- 
ters may practice the same discrimina- 
tion against men of other races, 
colors, and creeds that in many cases 
the national authorities have forced 
upon them. The choice of members 
will still rest unmistakably in the 
hands of the active members of the 
individual chapters; nevertheless, such 
a change at the national level would 
allow for the exercise of the tolerance 
which the colleges preach and some- 
times practice, if the active members 
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were so minded. And the alibi of the 
“national constitution” would be 
forever shattered. 

Dartmouth College in a recent poll 
yoted by an overwhelming majority 
in favor of dropping restrictive clauses 
in those fraternities which bar mem- 
bership on the basis of race and 
religion. Of the 2,359 students par- 
ticipating in the poll, 1,754, or 75 per 
cent, voted to abolish restrictions, 375 
believed they should be maintained, 
and 230 were uncertain. 

The persistence and the liberal 
foresight which caused the under- 
graduates to press for consideration of 
this issue at the 1949 Interfraternity 
Conference is typical of current under- 
graduate thought. One is happily 
forced to conclude that the hope for 
tomorrow lies in these younger leaders 
rather than in the older, more con- 
ventionally minded alumni. 

As I should be opposed to any con- 
stitutional demand for the admission 
to our fraternities of men of other 
races and color and creed, so I should 
be opposed to any constitutional 
restrictions barring any group as 
unworthy of fraternity consideration, 
without regard to the “‘character and 
personality of the individual.” If the 
fraternity has obligations to the col- 
lege of which it is a part, surely the 
college may expect that any man or 
woman counted worthy of being a 
member of its student body is equally 
worthy of consideration for member- 
ship in a fraternity, without regard to 
color, nationality, or religious faith. 

To raise the question of college- 
fraternity relations is not to query the 
“right” of the fraternity to choose its 
own members. That right is fully 
established and nationally recognized. 
Itis, however, to query the wisdom of 
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a policy, publicly proclaimed, which 
appears to establish the fraternity as 
an unco-operative group, demanding 
complete independence of the institu- 
tion’s admissions program. 

If by deliberate decision, in which 
presumably alumni have participated, 
although not as fraternity representa- 
tives, the college includes in its student 
body choice members of other races, 
other nationalities, and other creeds, 
can it afford to shelter on its campus 
fraternity chapters which by equally 
deliberate decision, either local or na- 
tional, have barred these same students 
even from consideration for member- 
ship in their groups? Let it be reit- 
erated that the college has no reason 
or right to demand that these students 
be admitted to fraternity membership. 
But the constitutional refusal of a 
social fraternity, either national or 
local, to consider for membership men 
and women who have been screened 
and selected for the general student 
body becomes a public affront. (I 
am writing with particular reference 
to those independent colleges which 
select their students with great care.) 
How long can the colleges accept social 
groups as a part of their integral 
structure which publicly say, “No 
matter how fine a man you may be, 
no matter how accomplished or so- 
cially acceptable, if your skin is of 
another hue, if your national back- 
ground is other than strictly U.S.A., if 
your religious beliefs fail to coincide 
with our own, you are not worthy of 
consideration ”’? 

The New York Times concluded an 
editorial, “Fraternity Leadership,” 
with these words: 

There is a spirit of racial and religious 
tolerance walking the campuses these 
days that will not be indefinitely denied. 
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National offices are out of step with 
undergraduate sentiment, we _ believe, 
when they deny to local chapters the 
right to pledge whomever they please.! 


Later Henry Noble MacCracken, 
president emeritus of Vassar, made the 
following comment in the Open Col- 
umn of the New York Times: 


. it is well that leaders of student 
opinion should know that the eyes of the 
world are on them... that their con- 
duct is a serious reflection on the whole 
university world of America, and that “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind” 
requires their fuller consideration.? 


With the National Interfraternity 
Conference’s action recommending 
elimination of restrictive provisions, 
with Amherst’s courageous example 
stirring thought on many campuses, 
with the widespread publicity given 
the action of Phi Kappa Psi in expelling 
the Amherst chapter for pledging and 
initiating a Negro, the issue of dis- 
crimination is in the fraternity fire. 


ERE the fat to be speedily 

rescued or the fire to be extin- 
guished, the cry of “‘undemocratic” 
would continue to be raised against 
fraternities. The best defense I know 
against this criticism is a frank ac- 
knowledgement that fraternities and 
sororities are undemocratic but that, 
like so many groups in which mem- 
bership is elective, the possible good 
of the members outweighs the possible 
harm to those who are excluded. 
However, if fraternity life is good, it 
ought to be extended to all students. 
Since this goal is unattainable, prac- 
tically speaking, for there are always 
some individualistic souls who spurn 
any group affiliation, the procedures 


INovember 28, 1948, Sec. IV, p. 8. 
*November 30, 1948, p. 26. 
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of rushing and pledging and ballyhoo. 
ing ought to be controlled, by an intel- 
ligent Panhellenic organization—or 
in case of its inefficiency by the college 
administration—in such a way as to 
protect the feelings and the psycho. 
logical welfare of those men and 
women who are to be tagged with the 
barbaric label of Barbarians. 

If I were the national president of 
a fraternal group, I should ask that 
every chapter have framed on the 
walls of the chapter room some strong 
statement of the need of the frater- 
nity, collectively and individually, to 
struggle constantly for the achieve- 
ment of the ideal of brotherhood. I 
should be quite willing to have that 
statement contain these sentences of 
E. B. White, which seem to me to 
press beyond truth and yet which 
occasion serious reflection: 

Clubs, fraternities, nations—these are 
the beloved barriers in the way of a 
workable world, these will have to sur- 
render some of their rights and some of 
their ribs. A “fraternity” is the antith- 


esis of fraternity. The first (that is, the | 


order or organization) is predicated on the 
idea of exclusion; the second (that is, 
the abstract thing) is based on a feeling of 
total equality. Anyone who remembers 


back to his fraternity days at college | 


recalls the enthusiasts in his group, the 
rabid members, both old and young, who 
were obsessed with the mystical charm 
of membership in their particular order. 
They were usually men who were inca- 
pable of genuine brotherhood, or at least 
unaware of its implications. Fraternity 


begins when the exclusion formula 1s , 


found to be distasteful. The effect of any 
organization of a social and brotherly 
nature is to strengthen rather than to 
diminish the lines which divide people 
into classes; the effect of states and 
nations is the same, and eventually these 
lines will have to be softened, these pow- 
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ers will have to be generalized. It is 
written on the wall that this is so. I’m 
not inventing it, I’m just copying it off 
the wall.* 


While I do not accept Mr. White’s 
statement as a whole, I am convinced 
that he has set forth a conflict which is 
basic, the conflict between fraternity 
as a working group and fraternity as 
a working idea. He would resolve the 
conflict by elimination: destroy the 
working groups. My choice would be 
to preserve the units of organization 
as we now have them but to put forth 
greater effort to achieve both within 
and without the unit a fuller realiza- 
tion of the idea. Mr. White would 
retort that the realization outside the 
group of the idea of fraternity by the 
group is a ludicrous juggling of words 
since the “door of exclusiveness” 
closes upon the idea. This is partially 
but not completely true. My own 
faith in the importance of the small 
self-elected group in the social and 
educational development of the man 
and woman of college age is great 
enough to persuade me that on a 
campus where every reasonable effort 
is made to include every student in 
some fraternal organization, the idea 


*“Intimations,”” One Man’s Meat. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. pp. 277-78. 
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of fraternity need not—indeed, can- 
not—be contained by four walls and 
a door. 

I shall watch with keen interest and 
sympathy the progress of our Ameri- 
can fraternities in the years ahead. I 
believe strongly in their rich possibili- 
ties for augmenting the education of 
the young American. But the era of 
their criticism will not pass. They 
will be judged, as they deserve to be 
judged, by the caliber of the men and 
the women whom they aid in training. 

They will be judged also by their 
ability to become an integral part of 
the campus program in the institution 
of which they are a part and a par- 
ticipating member in the American 
democracy with its faith in tolerance, 
to which they owe allegiance. 

Smugness and easy complacency 
remain their sorriest faults. Gray- 
haired alumni who conceive them- 
selves as Peter Pans constitute their 
gravest hazard. Honor, sincerity, and 
fellowship are their richest offerings. 

Salt on a college campus? I am 
confident that, at their best, fraterni- 
ties and sororities can be just that. 
And the final measure of their success 
as seasoning will be their capacity as 
fraternities to practice their self- 
chosen ideal of brotherhood. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 2] 





Co-operation in Scientific Research 


By LESTER C. FURNEY 


As Demonstrated by the Argonne National Laboratory and Participating 
Institutions 


Y DEFINITION, co-operation 

refers to collective action for 

mutual profit or common bene- 
fit. The truth of the definition has 
been demonstrated many times, but 
never more forcibly than by the 
achievements of the thousands of 
scientists, executives, industrial en- 
gineers, and skilled workers who, while 
the nation was endangered by foreign 
powers, were able to construct and 
effectively use an atomic bomb. The 
mutual profit or common benefit of 
such a co-operative venture is well 
known. 

The achievements of the Manhat- 
tan Engineer District and the exigency 
created by the present international 
political situation have clearly dem- 
onstrated the need for increasing our 
knowledge of all the possibilities in 
the field of nuclear phenomena and 
the importance of maintaining a rec- 
ognized pre-eminence in all phases of 
nuclear development. The subject is 
an extensive one and of diverse 
nature, and the government labora- 
tories could not be expected to inves- 
tigate adequately the whole field. 
These circumstances, with the fact that 
many of the scientists and engineers 
on loan to the Manhattan Project 
were planning to return to their 
chosen work, led to the conclusion 
that some arrangements should be 
made for experts in this field to con- 


tinue their work even though they 
might return to their former positions, 

Thus, when the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 was written, provisions 
were made whereby the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was made responsi- 
ble for providing a program in which 


the various educational research insti- | 


tutions of the nation would be able to 
contribute to the field of nuclear 
research. In Section 1, under the title 


“Purpose of Act,” the Atomic Energy | 


Act makes the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission responsible, first, for a pro- 
gram of assisting and fostering private 
research and development to encour- 
age maximum scientific progress; and, 
second, for a program of federally con- 
ducted research and development to 
assure the Government adequate sci- 
entific and technical accomplishment. 

To a certain extent, scientific and 
technical advancement is being made 
individually by the universities and 
the Government. It is quite appar- 
ent, however, that there is an unmis- 
takable need for the large-scale 


continuance of the co-operative work | 


that proved so enormously fruitful in 
time of war. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has a nation-wide pro- 
gram directed toward achieving the 
goals described in the Act, and pos 
sesses the extensive facilities and 
equipment needed for this work. The 
universities, on the other hand, have 
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the major share of scarce scientific 
manpower, the students that are 
essential to tomorrow’s progress, and 
the tradition of effective fundamental 
research and education. It is quite 
apparent that the Commission and 
the Government need the universities 
and their contributions, and likewise, 
that the universities need the facilities 
and equipment owned by the Commis- 
sion. Both groups of resources must 
be used if the United States is to 
achieve recognized pre-eminence in 
the field of nuclear research. 

As a result, the Commission has 
three laboratories which serve to pro- 
vide a common ground for teamwork 
in research and training between the 
Government and private educational 
institutions throughout the country. 
These are the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory at Chicago, with its 31 
participating institutions of the Mid- 
west; the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory at Patchogue, Long Island, 
with its g universities of the East; 
and the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, with its 24 universities of the 
South. Thus, 64 universities and re- 
search institutions are co-operating 
with the Government through the me- 
dium of the three national laboratories. 


HE Argonne National Labora- 

tory is the successor to the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory set up early in the 
war for atomic-energy development 
at the University of Chicago, where 
the first controlled self-sustaining 
nuclear chain reaction took place. 
Argonne is today the center for the 
Commission’s _ reactor-development 
Program and the research and 
development accessory to it—reactor 
theory and design, study, and devel- 
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opment of necessary materials and 
components, and general co-ordination 
of the national effort. It has two 
nuclear reactors and one 4-million 
electron-volt electrostatic generator 
and extensive facilities for use by its 
31 participating institutions and its 
principal research divisions: Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Reactor En- 
gineering, Chemical Engineering, In- 
strument Research and Development, 
and Remote Control Engineering. 
Relations with its participating in- 
stitutions are handled by a council of 
institution representatives and a board 
of governors. Each university and 
research institution participating in 
the program designates representa- 
tives who make up the Council of 
Participating Institutions. The char- 
ter institutions are the following: 


Battelle Memorial Institute (Columbus, 
Ohio) 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Case Institute of Technology 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

Mayo Foundation (Rochester, Minnesota) 

Michigan State College (East Lansing) 

Northwestern University 

Notre Dame University 

Ohio State University 

Purdue University 

St. Louis University 

State University of Iowa 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Illinois 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Wisconsin 

Washington University 

Western Reserve University 


Figure 1 shows the location of the 31 


institutes which are participating with 


Argonne National Laboratory. 
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As the Argonne National Laboratory 
entered its second year, four addi- 
tional institutions became participat- 
ing members: Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Loyola University, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. On May 3, 1948, Marquette 
University became the thirtieth Mid- 
western institution associated with 
the Argonne National Laboratory. In 
May, 1949, the University of Kansas 
became the thirty-first organization 
to be associated with Argonne. Other 
institutions which, because of research 
interests, qualified personnel, and geo- 
graphical location, find it possible to 
participate in the co-operative pro- 
gram of the Laboratory may partici- 
pate without formally joining the 
group. 

The participating institutions annu- 
ally designate a council which is 
composed of members of the institu- 
tions. Te council elects a seven-man 
board of governors. The present 
Board of Governors consists of the 
following persons: 

Paul E. Klopsteg, Northwestern University, 

Chairman 
Edward Creutz, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology 
Ernest F. Barker, University of Michigan 
Andrew C. Ivy, University of Illinois 
L. A. Turner, State University of Iowa 
A. C. G. Mitchell, Indiana University 
Warren C. Johnson, University of Chicago 

The scientific staff of the Labora- 
tory is made up of regular and 
temporary staff members. Temporary 
members may be scientists on leave of 
absence from their institutions who 
are on the full-time staff of the 
Argonne National Laboratory for the 
period of their leave or scientists con- 
ducting research programs for their 
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own institutions who make effective 
use of the facilities of the Laboratory, 

In order to achieve the objectives 
of the Laboratory, it is essential that 
it have a permanent staff of well. 
qualified scientists who will initiate 
and conduct scientific investigations, 
At present, the permanent scientific 
staff numbers about five hundred. 
The research program of the Labora. 
tory includes both fundamental re. 
search and development work. Work 
in nuclear physics and chemistry and 
in related phases of the physical, bio- 
logical, and engineering sciences is 
stressed. It is intended that the 
research program emphasize the train- 
ing of scientific personnel. 

On April 11, 1947, the Argonne 
National Laboratory completed ar- 
rangements whereby the participating 
institutions may have materials made 
radioactive by neutron bombardment 
in the Laboratory’s nuclear reactors 
for work to be performed by the 
participating institutions. In general, 
service irradiations of this type are 
performed in those cases in which 
similar material cannot be obtained 
from the Isotopes Branch of the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, or in those cases in which 
half-life factors are such that the 


material must be used soon after } 


removal from the reactor. 


N ORDER to appreciate and under- 
pee the assistance which the 
Argonne National Laboratory pro- 
vides to the participating institutions, 
descriptions of some of the research 
projects of the institutions are needed. 

Recently, Malcolm Dole and 
Donald Rose, of the Department of 
Chemistry at Northwestern Univer- 


sity, initiated research to determine | 
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the effect of neutrons on plastics. 
These men approached officials of the 
Argonne National Laboratory and 
made arrangements to have various 
plastics placed in Argonne’s nuclear 
reactors, where they would be sub- 
jected to intense neutron bombard- 
ment. The plastic, polythene, was 
irradiated for 250 minutes and, while 
no demonstrable changes in its break- 
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on all types of synthetic solids. It is 
hoped that these investigations will 
aid in the interpretation of the physio- 
logical effects of neutron irradiations 
as well as increase man’s knowledge 
of the structure of the synthetic solids. 
With respect to the latter, the produc- 
tion of a breakdown in the strength of 
a plastic by neutron bombardment 
may provide an idea of what produces 
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Fig. 1. Location of institutions participating with Argonne National Laboratory 


ing strength were noted, an infra red— 
absorption study of the film showed 
that some oxidation occurred with the 
formation of carbonyl (C =O) groups. 

Plans are now being made to expose 
polythene for much longer periods 
with the hope that any permanent 
changes produced in the polythene 
will be more pronounced. The ulti- 
mate aim of this research is the study 
of the effects of neutron irradiation 


the strength of plastics in the first place. 
Such knowledge should prove to be 
invaluable to an industrialized nation. 

In the common dry cell, the black 
powder (manganese dioxide) serves as 
an agent to oxidize hydrogen which 
would otherwise collect on the carbon 
rod and interfere with the action of 
the cell. The exact manner in which 


the manganese dioxide acts is a 
mysterious one now under investi- 
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gation by Charles Boyd, of the Chem- 
istry Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. Included in the work is 
the problem of determining whether 
manganese will migrate through the 
electrolyte (ammonium chloride) and 
deposit on the carbon rod while the 
cell is discharging. The amounts of 
manganese involved are so small that 
Boyd has employed radioactive man- 
ganese in his study. The presence of 
extremely minute quantities of radio- 
active manganese deposited on the 
carbon rod can be detected and 
measured by the use of radiation- 
detection instruments. 

The Argonne National Laboratory 
assisted in this work in that the 
manganese used by Boyd was made 
radioactive in its nuclear reactors. 
Radioactive manganese possesses a 
half-life of 2.59 hours (time required 
for one-half of the radioactivity to 
decay), and the material had to be 
rushed to the University of Wisconsin 
laboratory before much time had 
elapsed. The geographical location of 
the Argonne National Laboratory 
with relation to the University of 
Wisconsin and to the other partici- 
pating institutions makes this type of 
service possible. 

The Argonne National Laboratory 
has co-operated with the University 
of Nebraska in a unique manner. 
E. F. Frolik and Rosaline Morris, of 
the Department of Agronomy of the 
University of Nebraska, have been 
studying the biologic effects of neu- 
trons on maize pollen, and the 
Argonne’s nuclear reactors were used 
for the source of neutrons. During 
the summers of 1947 and 1948, entire 
corn tassels, at anthesis, were removed 
from plants growing at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and rushed by air to the Argonne 
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Laboratory. Here, they were placed 
in the nuclear reactor and bombarded 
with slow neutrons for a predeter- 
mined period. 

Upon completion of the neutron 
irradiations at the uranium pile, the 
tassels were flown to the University 
of Nebraska, where they were allowed 
to shed pollen in the laboratory. The 
pollen was then rushed to the field and 
used to impregnate corn plants grow- 
ing there. Even though the weather 
man refused to co-operate with the 
experiment (plant growth was re- 
tarded because of severe drought in 
Nebraska), some positive results were 
obtained. 


INCE the Argonne National Lab- 

oratory was founded as a service 
center where scientists from many 
institutions might work, it is not sur- 
prising to know that over one hundred 
members of the staffs of the 31 par- 
ticipating institutions have completed 
formal arrangements to work with 
the Laboratory. In addition, over 
fifty others have made application 
and will be able to work in the lab- 
oratory program when the necessary 
security arrangements have been 
completed. 

For geographical reasons, the insti- 
tutions located near the Argonne 
National Laboratory find participa- 
tion in the program of the Laboratory 
very advantageous. The University 
of Chicago and the Argonne National 
Laboratory have made arrangements 
whereby certain staff members of the 
University have been assigned, on an 
indefinite basis, to the Laboratory. 
As of December 31, 1949, there were 26 
such assigned members on the scien- 
tific staff of the Argonne National 
Laboratory. Of these, 16 were mem- 
bers of the staffs of the newly created 
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Institutes of the University.1 To 
further the work of both institutions, 
many members of the University have 
been permitted to join the Laboratory 
on an access-only basis. An access- 
only employee is permitted to enter 
the Laboratory and to confer with 
members of the Laboratory staff. 
Generally speaking, these employees 
do not perform any scientific work at 
the Argonne Laboratory but fre- 
quently confer with members of the 
Laboratory staff concerning research 
work being conducted at the ““home”’ 
institution. 

Other institutions, not so favorably 
located with respect to Argonne, are 
also able to assign or loan employees 
to the Argonne National Laboratory. 
Several institutions have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. These are 
as follows: Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Indiana University, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, 
Notre Dame University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, St. 
Louis University, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the Universities of 
Cincinnati, Missouri, Pittsburgh, and 
Wisconsin. While working with the 
Argonne National Laboratory, em- 
ployees from these educational 
institutions are considered to be 
regular members of the Laboratory 
“family.” They are reimbursed by 
the Laboratory for their services, 
abide by its rules and procedures, and 
work upon problems of mutual inter- 
est and value. In general, employees 
on loan to the Laboratory agree to 
work there for at least one year, 
although the nature of the problems 
on which they work is usually a 
deciding factor. 


1These are: Institute for Nuclear Studies, Insti- 
tute for the Study of Metals, and Institute of 
Radiobiology and Biophysics. 
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An analysis of the staff membership 
of the Biology Division of the Argonne 
National Laboratory reveals the de- 
gree of co-operation that exists 
between the Laboratory and the par- 
ticipating institutions. In addition to 
its regular staff, the Division consists 
of 11 members of the University of 
Chicago who are employed by Argonne 
on an assigned-employee basis, and 38 
members of the University staff who 
participate on an access-only basis. 
Three members of the University 
staff are consultants to the Division. 
Other participating universities which 
have provided consultants to the 
Biology Division are: Indiana, Loyola, 
Northwestern, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Four members of the staff of the 
National Institute of Health (Be- 
thesda, Maryland), are engaged in 
research work in collaboration with 
the Division; and many other medical 
and biological organizations are rep- 
resented by consultants and access- 
only personnel. 

For the past three years, the 
Argonne National Laboratory has 
operated in quarters occupied by its 
predecessor, the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory, which include buildings of 
the University of Chicago, a portion 
of the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, an abandoned brewery, and a 
garage. Plans have been made for 
more suitable housing facilities, which 
are presently undergoing construction 
in near-by DuPage County, approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles from the 
campus of the University of Chicago 
and about five miles from the present 
Palos Park site of the Laboratory. 
When completed, facilities will be 
available for greater co-operation be- 
tween the Laboratory and its par- 
ticipating institutions. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 2] 








The Bard Plan of Teaching Science 


By EDWARD C, FULLER 


Broad Unified Knowledge and Methodology in Several Sciences 


REQUENTLY today scientists 

and educators can be heard 

making a common criticism of 
education in the sciences. They agree 
that the academic training of college 
students whose primary interest is 
in science has become too highly 
specialized. In making this criti- 
cism, scientists warn us that basic 
research, especially in the United 
States, is suffering from a lack of 
breadth in both the academic and 
professional training offered in sci- 
ence. Educators stress another dan- 
ger: that students of science are not 
being prepared to identify and accept 
their responsibilities as citizens who 
have been given the privilege of a 
higher education—that too many sci- 
entists are prone to social and intel- 
lectual isolationism. Having accepted 
these criticisms as valid, we have 
planned the teaching of science at 
Bard College to overcome them. 

The first major improvement in the 
teaching of science at Bard is accom- 
plished through a changed academic 
organization and emphasis. Instead 
of accepting the fragmentation of 
learning that has come to be tradi- 
tional in American colleges, we ap- 
proach the basic sciences of biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
as a unified field of study, not as 
ceparate compartments of knowledge. 
We believe that having a student 
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major in science—rather than in 
biology or chemistry or mathematics 
or physics—gives him a much broader 
and sounder foundation of scientific 
knowledge upon which to build his 
career. We believe this approach to 
science is both more valid and more 
fruitful in the long run, whether the 
student later specializes in one of the 
four basic sciences or chooses a pro- 
fession that requires competence in 
more than one of these traditionally 
separated fields. To facilitate this 
approach, we constantly stress the 
interdependence of the sciences and 
the scientific method as the unifying 
factor throughout the scientific world. 

To implement this unified approach, 
we make use of several unusual pro- 
cedures. As a Freshman, the student 
of science is introduced immediately 
to at least three, and more usually to 
all four, of the basic sciences. In 
introductory biology he applies the 
scientific method to the study of those 
physical and chemical processes which 
are essential to what we call “life.” 
In beginning physical science, he uses 
the scientific method for the quanti- 
tative, mathematical study of the 
physical environment in which living 
organisms function and _ biological 
processes are fulfilled. The interpre- 
tations of natural phenomena tradi- 
tionally difterentiated as physics and 
chemistry are studied in this course, 
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but emphasis is placed on the phe- 
nomena themselves rather than on 
their physical or chemical nature. 
Mathematical tools for handling 
quantitative data are introduced in 
this course as needed and are kept 
sharp by constant use. 

When a student has successfully 
completed his first year of work in 
these courses, he has a concept of the 
fundamental correlations of the basic 
sciences and has achieved a sound 
basis upon which to evaluate his 
aspirations and talents in relation to 
the demands of a career as a scientist. 
At this time the teachers of the Sci- 
ence Division of the College discuss 
his progress and development. If he 
is maturing within the disciplines of 
science, he is encouraged to orient his 
curriculum in those directions which 
will most effectively stimulate con- 
tinuing growth. If he has found that 
science is not for him, he is helped to 
use his first year’s training as a foun- 
dation for work in other disciplines. 


HE second major difference 

between our plan for educating 
science students and the program of 
more traditionally organized colleges 
lies in the amount of time allotted to 
nonscientific studies. Bard students 
majoring in science ordinarily take 
only half of their course work in this 
division. They devote the other half 
of their time to social studies, the 
arts, language, or literature. Such 
diversity early in the student’s career 
is of great value to his development, 
whether he continues as a major in 
science or proceeds in new directions 
after his introduction to the funda- 
mentals of the field. Early in his 
career the student of science at Bard 
is thus led to develop sympathies out- 
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side his primary interest. This broad- 
ening and deepening of awareness is 
also strongly supplemented by his 
intimate contacts in small classes, in 
dormitories and dining commons, in 
club activities, and in the spontaneous 
discussion groups that characterize 
the closely knit community of three 
hundred students and forty teachers. 

It is in the laboratories that the 
scientific method is most effectively 
taught at Bard. Here the student 
must exercise initiative as a member 
of a group that usually numbers from 
eight to ten, and almost never more 
than fifteen or eighteen. Under the 
guidance of the same professor that 
leads the discussions of the small 
group in the classroom, he proceeds 
to investigate, experimentally and for 
himself, those phenomena that have 
been read and talked about. He 
learns to keep accurate notes, to 
organize the facts discovered, and to 
present his data to the group, both 
orally and in written reports. At 
Bard we do not use “experiment 
sheets,” which are mere forms to fill 
out, for no professional scientist com- 
municates his results in such a fashion. 
Nor is the primary purpose of the 
laboratory work at Bard to “cover 
ground.” It is to learn how to apply 
the scientific method with hand as 
well as brain. To this end, the experi- 
ments are designed to teach under- 
lying principles and laws rather than 
to demonstrate or tabulate scores of 
facts. Once the framework of under- 
standing is built, supplementary facts 
needed to solve a particular problem 
can be learned or looked up much 
more effectively. 

These small laboratory groups also 
provide ample opportunity for an 
individual to carry out projects that 
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widen his experience with the specific 
problems being studied. In them one 
student may undertake to develop 
refinements that increase the pre- 
cision of the apparatus used for a 
particular experiment. Another stu- 
dent may choose a different chemical 
reaction or biological organism to 
illustrate the particular phenomena of 
nature under investigation. Such an 
approach makes clear the fundamental 
unity of science and the wide appli- 
cability of the scientific method. 

In the classroom, where teachers 
do not lecture but lead discussions 
built around the individual contribu- 
tions of the students, the implications 
of one scientific discipline in relation 
to others are investigated. In physical 
science, for example, the laws of solu- 
tion are applied to living cell proc- 
esses, to the composition of blood, and 
to digestion. The “‘gas laws” are 
applied to biological respiration, as 
well as to the behavior of chemical 
reactions and airplanes. The energy 
changes accompanying transforma- 
tions of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states of matter are discussed in terms 
of heat engines, constant temperature 
in mammals, and the weather. Always 
the unity of science. 

In planning the discussion, the 
teacher encourages the individual stu- 
dent to study some special topic 
related to the core work of the group 
and to report his findings to the class. 
For instance, when temperature 
measurements are being studied, a 
student may report on the princi- 
ples and limitations of the mercury 
thermometer as compared to other 
thermometric devices, such as elec- 
trical-resistance thermometers, ther- 
mocouples, optical pyrometers, and 
fusible chemical mixtures. 
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T THE end of his sophomore 
year, every student majoring in 
science must review his personal 
development and make plans for 
further studies at Bard and for any 
postgraduate training he may wish to 
undertake. At this time he meets 
with the entire faculty of the division, 
most of whom have taught him for at 
least a semester. In this meeting 
many different viewpoints can be 
brought to bear on his past achieve- 
ments and his future needs. Here his 
plans for further work are reviewed 
and evaluated. Here his objectives 
must be clarified or redefined. Yet it 
is not too late for him to change his 
field of concentration, as about half 
of his work during the first two years 
has been outside the field of science. 
For the majority of students, how- 
ever, this sophomore review serves to 
sharpen and to focus rather than to 
change a student’s plans. 

At this time the student also often 
lays the broad outlines for his ‘‘senior 
project,” which will take up about a 
fourth of his time during his senior 
year. The senior project is the climax 
of his training in the disciplines of 
science and is designed to stress again 
the fundamental unity of all basic 
science. He chooses a problem that 
he wishes to investigate, using his 
knowledge of biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics, as well as 
the various experimental techniques 
he has learned in the laboratories. 
Although this project does not neces- 
sarily involve research in the full 
sense of making new contributions to 
knowledge, it does require the student 
to develop the research attitude. He 
must state a problem to be investi- 
gated, search the scientific literature 
for information that is pertinent to it, 
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plan an attack to extend or confirm 
what is known or suspected, execute 
his plan with appropriate experi- 
mental procedures, evaluate his data, 
and write an extensive report of his 
findings. Frequently he also presents 
his results orally to a college audience. 

Senior projects undertaken by indi- 
vidual students during the last few 
years have been concerned with such 
diverse problems as the place of 
mathematics in education, the acous- 
tical properties of loud-speaker baffles, 
the effects of radiation and other 
variables upon the rates of chemical 
reactions, the characteristics of air- 
plane propellers, the Raman effect in 
spectroscopy, and the effects of drugs 
and chemicals on respiration in tissue 
cultures. The vigorous prosecution of 
such projects is scientific experience 
of the highest order. Each senior 
project thus becomes the keystone of 
the student’s undergraduate pursuit 
of science. At the same time it pre- 
pares him for further work in profes- 
sional or graduate school or for 
beginning immediately his career as a 
practicing scientist. 


T LEAST four times during his 
years at Bard the science student 

is presented with the challenge of 
applying what he learns in college to 
the scientific work of the world. The 
Winter Field Period of eight weeks 
between the fall and spring semesters 
is used for work in the laboratories of 
factories, hospitals, and research foun- 
dations. Recently students have 
worked in research laboratories on 
such different problems as the recov- 
ery of tin from smelter wastes, the 
functions of plant and animal hor- 
mones, hematology, human sterility, 
allergies, and the applications of 
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physical measurements to biological 
research. Other students have worked 
as full-time assistants in clinical and 
industrial laboratories, where tests 
and measurements were made on bio- 
logical products, essences and flavors, 
inks and pigments, and consumers’ 
goods. Several pre-medical students 
have spent field periods as observers in 
hospitals and medical schools, where 
they were able to gain much firsthand 
knowledge of their chosen profession 
by attending classes and seminars, 
assisting in laboratories, witnessing 
surgical operations and autopsies, 
and helping in the administrative 
work of large clinics. 

In this field work, the embryonic 
scientist has ample opportunity to 
test by experience his interest in the 
day-to-day problems that are handled 
by professional scientists. If science is 
really to be his life work, his interests 
are broadened and intensified. If 
daily devotion to science, week in and 
week out, proves too demanding, he 
learns early in his life that he should 
seek a career in other fields. More- 
over, as the members of the science 
faculty at Bard confer individually 
and collectively with the students 
after each Winter Field Period and 
make a written evaluation of each 
student’s achievements, this experi- 
ence becomes an integral part of the 
student’s education. Some students 
have found this experience so valuable 
that they also engage in specific sum- 
mer projects, in order to secure addi- 
tional training with scientists who are 
actively practicing their various 
professions. 

Throughout his career as a Bard 
student each science major has the 
advantage of almost daily counsel 
from his adviser, who is one of his 
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teachers in whatever studies in science 
he is currently pursuing. He meets 
his adviser in the classroom and lab- 
oratory, in individual conferences, and 
in such campus activities as the Sci- 
ence Club and more informal discus- 
sion groups. The adviser is his friend 
as well as teacher. He helps the stu- 
dent solve his problems, be they 
intellectual, social, or personal. To 
prevent any student’s thinking from 
being dominated by a single adviser’s 
point of view, an effort is made to 
have each member of the science fac- 
ulty serve as each student’s adviser 
for at least a term during his college 
career. The faculty can thus guide 
the student wisely and well—infor- 
mally in everyday life, as well as on 
those more formal occasions of evalua- 
tion that are required by course work, 
the Sophomore Review, the Senior 
Project, and Winter Field Periods. 


BI-WEEKLY colloquium §at- 

tended by the science faculty 
and all junior and senior students 
majoring in science provides further 
opportunities for developing a more 
comprehensive understanding of the 
unity of science. In this colloquium, 
the history, philosophy, and method- 
ology of science are studied. Here 
each semester, each senior student, 
with the guidance of a science teacher, 
is responsible for planning and leading 
the discussion on one topic. In 
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preparation for each meeting, the 
rest of the students and faculty read 
widely on the subject, to ensure that 
a colloquium and not a monologue 
results. 

That sound foundations for scien- 
tific careers can be laid, and are being 
laid at Bard, by students majoring in 
science as an inclusive discipline is 
attested by the records of alumni 
who are now successful biologists, 
chemists, mathematicians, and physi- 
cists. They have achieved their 
individual and diverse successes both 
through additional graduate studies 
and by beginning industrial and re- 
search work directly after graduation. 

In brief, the Bard plan for teaching 
science is designed to prepare the 
undergraduate broadly in the unity of 
scientific knowledge and methodology 
rather than narrowly in one compart- 
ment of learning. Less extensive 
coverage of the factual material in- 
cluded in specialized courses, which 
traditionally constitute a “depart- 
mental major,” is more than balanced 
by the student’s training in the scien- 
tific method and his practice in ascer- 
taining facts by independent work in 
the library and laboratory. Reducing 
the number of courses in the major 
field also frees the student for the 
extensive study in nonscientific fields 
which he so greatly needs if he is to 
be an intelligently active citizen as 
well as a productive scientist. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 4] 
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Education and the Supreme Court 


By JAMES M. COLLIER anp JOHN J. GEORGE 


Views of the Supreme Court on Questions of Admission, Attendance, and 
Curriculum 


DUCATION constitutes a field 

traditionally occupied by the 

states. The Federal Constitution 
is silent on education; consequently, 
under the Tenth Amendment, educa- 
tion falls into that class of important 
functions reserved to the states. How- 
ever, from an early date the Federal 
Government has shown an interest in 
education. Congress has assisted in 
this vital field by grants to the states 
under its constitutional authority to 
spend for the general welfare. 

Federal aid to education began in 
the 1785 Ordinance of the Confedera- 
tion Congress, which reserved public 
lands for educational purposes. With 
the increased demand for higher edu- 
cation, Michigan in 1850 asked Con- 
gress for a grant of public land to 
found a college of agriculture. Pressure 
from many quarters caused Congress 
to pass in 1859 a bill sponsored by 
Senator Andrew Johnson, granting to 
each state 20,000 acres of public land 
for each senator and representative, 
the grant to establish an agricultural 
and mechanical college. President 
Buchanan vetoed the bill on the 
grounds that it would hurt the 
already existing private institutions. 
Advocates of public higher education 
refused to surrender. In 1862 their 
efforts were rewarded by the Morrill 
Act, which was signed by President 
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Lincoln. This act granted to each 
state 30,000 acres of public land for 
each senator and representative, to 
establish an agricultural and mechan- 
ical college.! 

From 1862 to the present, the Fed- 
eral Government has implemented its 
interest in education, and has ex- 
panded financial assistance to it. The 
Smith-Hughes Act was adopted in 
1917 to finance the training of com- 
petent instructors in agriculture; inci- 
dental aid has arrived through the 
P.W.A., C.C.C., N.Y.A., and the 
educational opportunities of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. Since 1867 the Federal 
Government has maintained an Office 
of Education to make studies, to 
serve “in an advisory and consultative 
capacity,” and to administer “funds 
as grants-in-aid to education.”’? Pres- 
sure is rising to elevate this office to 
cabinet status. The Federal Govern- 
ment is solely responsible for public 
education in the national territories, 
as well as for operating the military 
and naval academies. 

Further Federal aid to education 
was asked by President Truman in 
his budget message of January, 1948. 


1A total of 11,367,832 acres of the public domain 
has been distributed to the states and territories 
under the Morrill Act. 

2United States Government Manual. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
pp. 381-82 (Division of the Federal Register, 
the National Archives). 
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Members of the Eightieth Congress 


introduced four separate bills calling 
for expanded Federal aid to education. 
The most widely publicized, Senate 
Bill 472, is that championed by 
Senator Taft. This measure would 
give $300,000,000 annually to states 
without their matching the Federal 
grant. Federal restrictions involved 
in accepting this assistance would be 
inconsequential.* 

All levels of government are ex- 
pected to include larger and larger 
appropriations in their budgets for 
education. A Brookings Institution 
study, published in 1948, analyzes 
past and prospective financial aid to 
education as follows: 


Appropriated Probable Appropri- 
iN 1940 ations in 1952 
34,000,000 $ 335,000,000 

963,000,000 1,740,000,000 

ee Ee 1,577,000,000 2,705,000,000 





een... <..°s. $2,574,000,000 $4,780,000,0004 
Thus education looms as an increasing 
financial responsibility of government 
at all levels. Conflicts will follow this 
expansion and responsibility, conflicts 
which will involve court action. Real- 
ization of the major rdle the Supreme 
Court of the United States will per- 
form in settling these sharp issues 
warrants an examination of the atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court on educa- 
tion; especially important are the 
issues of who may attend public edu- 
cational institutions, who may remain 
in attendance, and what may be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 


DMISSION to a public educa- 
tional institution is not an abso- 
lute right guaranteed by the Federal 


8“Federal School-Help Plan: Cash Gifts but No 
Control,” United States News and World Report, 
XXIV (April 16, 1948), p. 18. 

4Kimmel, Lewis H. Governmental Costs and Tax 
Levels. Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 


1948. Pp. 37. 
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Constitution.’ For sixty years state 
courts have ruled that the power to 
regulate admission to public schools 
belongs to the state legislatures.6 The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
generally has accepted the same view, 

In a case involving the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Missis- 
sippi, the Supreme Court of the 
United States was confronted with 
the constitutionality of a statute regu- 
lating admission to a state university. 
The statute directed university off- 
cials to disregard any application 
which did not include a pledge that 
the applicant would refrain from 
affiliating with a fraternity while in 
residence at the University. Com- 
plainant, a resident of Mississippi and 
scholastically qualified to enter the 
university law school, was refused 
admission because he ignored the 
pledge. It was argued before the 
Court that the statute “without 
reason, deprives the complainant of 
his property and property right, lib- 
erty and his harmless pursuit of 
happiness and denies to the complain- 
ant the equal protection of the law”? 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Supreme Court held that 
the legislature has control of the 
educational institutions of the state. 
This control includes authority to 
adopt rules for the university welfare, 
enact measures for its discipline, and 
impose upon the administration of the 
university the duty of seeing that the 
directions of the legislature are applied. 
The fact that fraternities develop 


’“Right of Land Grant College to Expel Con- 
scientious Objectors,” University of Pennsyloanta 
Law Review. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School, 1935. pp. 529-30 (Vol. LXXXII)). 

*See North v. Board of Trustees of University of 
Illinois, 27 N. E. 55 (1891); also Pearson v. Coak, 
167 Atl. 57. 

Waugh v. Board of Trustees of the University of 
Mississippi, 237 U.S. 593 (1915). 
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morals and discipline does not alter 
the power of the legislature to decide 
what qualifications are necessary for 
admission to a state educational insti- 
tution. The Court refused to set 
itself above the legislature in deciding 
what was best for the University.* 

Lloyd Gaines, a Negro resident of 
Missouri, applied for admission to the 
law school of the state university. 
The state constitution declared the 
university an all-white institution. 
The state Negro university had no 
law school. To enable Negro residents 
of Missouri to get a legal education, 
authority was granted by statute to 
the curators of the Negro institution 
to pay tuition for Negro students of 
Missouri to colleges in other states. 
Gaines did not wish to attend law 
school outside Missouri. Consequently 
he asked the Federal court for a writ 
of mandamus to force the University 
of Missouri to admit him to its law 
school. 

The Supreme Court was unim- 
pressed by Missouri’s argument that 
the law schools open to Gaines in the 
surrounding states were as good as 
that in the University of Missouri. 
The court explained that 


by the operation of the laws of Missouri a 
privilege has been created for white law 
students which is denied to negroes by 
reason of their race. The white resident 
is afforded legal education within the 
State; the negro resident having the same 
qualifications is refused it there and must 
go outside the State to obtain it. That is 
a denial of the equality of legal right to 
the enjoyment of the privilege which the 
State has set up, and the provision for 
the payment of tuition fees in another 
State does not remove the discrimination.® 


Under the Federal Constitution, ad- 


Tbid., 589. 
*305 U.S. 349-50 (1938). 
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mission to a state institution of 
learning can be denied an applicant on 
the sole grounds of his color only if 
an opportunity to receive comparable 
training is provided within the state." 


EASONABLE rules for regulating 

admission to state schools may 
be promulgated by the proper state 
authorities. However, legislation which 
prevents students from attending non- 
public schools raises different consti- 
tutional questions. Such an attempt 
was made in 1922 by an Oregon statute 
making it compulsory after 1926 for 
all children of the state between the 
ages of eight and sixteen to attend 
public schools. An action to enjoin 
the enforcement of this statute was 
brought by several private schools. In 
the case involving the Society of 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary, the Supreme Court decided 
that this act unreasonably interfered 
with the liberty of parents to direct 
the upbringing and education of their 
children. The Court could find no 
constitutional warrant for a state’s 
passing laws to standardize its young 
citizens by requiring them to accept 
instruction from public-school teach- 
ers only." 

The Pierce decision has been criti- 
cized as asserting the Court’s standard 
of reasonableness over that of the 
legislature. The Oregon measure was 
enacted to satisfy a social need. 
Young persons of all classes, sects, 
and nationalities would be educated 
together, thus propagating the idea of 
the American melting pot." 

In 1927 the Territory of Hawaii, 


107 bid., 337. 

"Pierce v. Society of Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 

"Bruce, Andrew A. “Public and Private 
Schools—the Right of Parental Control,” Illinois 
Law Review, XX (December, 1925), pp. 379-80. 
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with 163 foreign-language schools, 
felt the need of a “melting-pot” pro- 
gram. Territorial legislation put 
these foreign-language schools un- 
der discriminatory regulations. Pri- 
vate schools were required to obtain 
a license, and to get a license these 
schools must pay a per-pupil tax. The 
Supreme Court in discussing this case 
declared that the Constitution guar- 
antees parents the right to direct the 
education of their children regardless 
of the language used by the parents. 
Since the Court considered the meas- 
ure involved an attempt to circumvent 
this right, it held void the territorial 
legislation." 

No “recognized social interest”’ 
would be served by a state monopoly 
over education, so the Supreme Court 
believed, in the Pierce and the Far- 
rington cases. Provided the school 
of their choice meets standards speci- 
fied by public authority, parents are 
at liberty to select the one they wish 
their children to attend." 

States exercise vast control over the 
curriculum of all schools. State 
courts find it easy to uphold this 
authority.* But the regimented cur- 
riculum has run afoul of civil lib- 
erties.” Several cases have come to the 
Supreme Court for final adjudication. 

Teaching the German language in 


138Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U.S. 284 (1927). 

14° Private Schools—Limiting Attendance,” Mich- 
igan Law Review. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, 1926. pp. 301-302 
(Vol. XXIV). 

Chamberlain, J. P. “The Legislature and the 
Schools,” American Bar Association Journal, XI 
(August, 1925), pp. 492-94. 

See Scopes v. State, 289 S.W. 363 (1927). 
Tennessee had adopted a statute prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution in the public schools. The 
state courts upheld the authority of the legislature 
to enact such regulations. 

17See Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees of 
Fruitridge School District, 205 Pac. 49 (1921). The 
school authorities had initiated dancing lessons as 
part of the school curriculum. Conscientious 
objection was held valid grounds by the Court for 
exempting children from these classes. 
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schools and colleges was frowned upon 
during and immediately after the 
First World War. A Nebraska stat. 
ute of 1919 made it unlawful to teach 
any language other than English to 
students in the first eight grades, 
One Meyer, who taught German to 
small child, was prosecuted under the 
statute. The Supreme Court ruled 
that here the state’s use of the police 
power violated the Fourteenth Amend. 
ment. 
man language cannot be reasonably 
regarded as harmful” ;* appellant had 
the right to know German, and the 
parents had the right to engage him to 
instruct their children therein.” 
All land-grant colleges were required 
by the Morrill Act to include military. 
science courses in their curriculum. 
A ruling by the Attorney General 
and the War Department declared 
military training optional for indi- 
vidual students. Thus each state 


“Mere knowledge of the Ger. | 


decides whether the military-science , 


courses it must offer at its land-grant 
college shall be compulsory or optional 
for its students. 

The Regents of the University of 
California made Reserved Officers 
Training compulsory for all Freshmen 
and Sophomores attending that instt- 
tion. The son of a Methodist minister, 
suspended from the University because 
he refused to take military training, 
asked the Supreme Court to nullify 
the Regents’ regulation. Appellant 
refused to take R.O.T.C. because of 


religious convictions—he and his 


and the training therefor. 

Justice Butler, for the Court, 
reasoned that a citizen of the United 
States does not have the privileges 


8Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U.S. 400 (1923): 

197Tbid., 390; see also Bartels v. State of Iowa, 262 
U.S.404 (1923), where the same conclusion was 
reached. 
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of the citizens of a certain state. 
The privilege of attending a state 
university is one belonging to state 
citizenship. Thus it is not pro- 
tected by the privileges-and-immuni- 
ties clause of the Federal Constitution. 
Consequently, the University could 
suspend Hamilton for refusing to take 
the prescribed curriculum. Justice 
Cardozo concurred that if appellant 
wished to attend the university 


| maintained by the state’s money, 


then and only then was he com- 
manded to take military science.” 
Rumbles of dissatisfaction with 
unbridled state control over educa- 
tion were heard after the Hamilton 
decision. According to Leon Berger in 
a discussion of “Compulsory Military 
Training,” it was argued that although 
education is a “benefaction of the 
state,” still the Supreme Court should 
act “to prevent arbitrary action or 
abuse of discretion . . . [that] results 


, ina deprivation of rights guaranteed 


by the Constitution.’ 

The line where state power to 
control education meets the religious 
rights of citizens of the United States 
appeared in all its uncertainty in two 
separate flag-salute cases. With sim- 
ilar facts, the Supreme Court ruled 
in the first case in favor of state 
| power; it reversed itself three years 

later in the second case. 

A Pennsylvania local board of 
, education had included a “salute to 
the flag” ceremony in the school cur- 
teulum. Lillian and William Gobitis, 
aged twelve and ten, refused to 
participate. They contended that 
saluting the flag is a form of bowing 
before graven images, which is for- 
bidden by the Book of Exodus and 

"Hamilton v. University of California, 293 U.S. 
45 (1934). 


"University of Southern California Law Review, 
Ill June, 1935), p. 307. 


~- 
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their religious conscience. They were 
expelled from school. Their father 
brought action to compel the Board 
of Education to allow the children to 
re-enter school without having to 
salute the flag. Justice Frankfurter 
declared the Supreme Court had no 
right to prevent school authorities 
from establishing exercises or pro- 
grams in public schools which are 
performed to promote an attachment 
of pupils to the institutions of this 
country. Society in self-protection 
must use the educational process 
toward inculcating those feelings 
which bind men together in a com- 
prehending loyalty. Justice Stone 
alone dissented, holding the require- 
ment unreasonable because a state in 
adopting a curriculum for its schools 
cannot disregard the firm religious 
beliefs of its pupils.” 

“Probably no decision of the 
Supreme Court in recent years has 
been subjected to such violent criti- 
cism from all sides as was the Goditis 
opinion.” Shortly after the decision, 
three of the original majority in that 
case expressed dissatisfaction with 
their previous stand.* Such an invita- 
tion to a new hearing on the com- 
pulsory flag salute was soon accepted. 
Shortly after the Goditis decision, the 
legislature of West Virginia authorized 
the State Board of Education to 
require a flag-salute ceremony as part 
of the curriculum in the public 
schools. The Barnette children, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, refused to perform 
this ceremony because it was against 
their religious beliefs. They were 
expelled from school, and their par- 


*2Minersville School District, Board of Education 
v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940). 

28°Compulsory Flag Salute,” Michigan Law 
Review. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Law School, 1944. p. 321. (Vol. XLII). 

In their dissent in Jones v. Oplika, 316 U.S. 
623-24 (1942). 
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ents threatened with prosecution for 
encouraging delinquency. The parents 
appealed to the courts. The Supreme 
Court reversed its earlier position in 
the Gobditis case. It held that the 
flag-salute portion of the curriculum 
cannot be forced upon members of a 
faith whose creed precludes their 
participation in the ceremony.” 

The Barnette case did not overrule 
the Hamilton case. By West Virginia 
law children were compelled to go to 
school, and parents were subject to 
imprisonment for refusing to send 
them. Hamilton was neither com- 
pelled to go to college nor required to 
enter military service after com- 
pleting his course. Such a distinction 
in the facts and effects of the two 
cases may well explain the conflicting 
opinions. Lack of such a distinction 
may explain the Court’s following the 
Hamilton case in the Gobditis case; its 
realization of the distinction when 
deciding the Barnette case necessitated 
a reversal of position.” 

Released time is a plan whereby 
public-school children, during the 
regular school hours, attend religious 
classes conducted by their respective 
churches. Such a procedure began in 
1913 and has gained popularity with 
the passing years. It was estimated 
byAV. T. Thayer that in 1947 more 
than two million pupils were attend- 
ing such classes in religious instruction 
included in the curriculum of 2,000 
school systems. 

Released time for religious instruc- 
tion was tested before the Supreme 
Court in 1948. The Board of Educa- 
tion of Champaign, Illinois, had 
incorporated the usual released-time 


West Virginia State Board of Education v. 


Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 
26“Freedom of Religion—Compulsory Flag 
Salute,” Minnesota Law Review, XXIII (January, 


1939), PP- 247-49 
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plan into the curriculum of the city 


schools. Arrangements had been made | 
with the Champaign Council gp | 
Religious Education, an interreligious | 
group, whereby one hour a week | 


of regular school time was released for 
religious instruction. Each denoni. 


nation conducted its own class. Com. | 


plainant’s son did not register for any 
of these classes. This made the boy 
appear peculiar in the eyes of his 
classmates and caused him much 


embarrassment, contended his mother, | 
an atheist. She brought suit to have | 


religious classes outlawed as a viola. 


tion of the First and the Fourteenth | 


Amendments. 

The Supreme Court discovered that 
the wall erected by the First Amend. 
ment between church and state had 
been breached by the Champaign 


school curriculum. 


The operation of the state’s com. 
pulsory educational system thus assists 
and is integrated with the program of 
religious instruction carried on by separate 
religious sects. Pupils compelled by law 
to go to school for secular education are 
released in part from their legal duty upon 
the condition that they attend the religious 
classes. This is beyond all question a 
utilization of the tax-established and tax 
supported public school system to aid 
religious groups to spread their faith.” 


Not the amount of time released but 
the purpose for which the time was 
used proved controlling. 

The NEA Journal interpreted the 
McCollum opinion as destroying any 
sort of released-time plan, even if the 
pupils are dismissed to go to the 
churches for study.* But in sud 
places as New York City, where the 


"McCollum v. Board of Education of Scho 
District No. 71, Champaign County, IIl., 333 Us. 
203 (1948). : 

28“ The Released-Time Decision,” NEA Journs, 
XXXVII (April, 1948), pp. 209-10. 
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EDUCATION AND THE COURT 


idea is well established, the decision is 
being circumvented in practice.” 

Bible-reading in the public schools 
js required in thirteen states, and 
permitted in twenty-five others.” 
Demands for its introduction into the 
curriculum of all schools mount daily. 
Many public schools have pupils 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and quote 
Bible verses as part of the daily 
schedule. Practically every state court 
deciding on these two questions has 
held the requirement reasonable. 
However, the McCollum decision may 
force Bible reading and the Lord’s 
Prayer from the curriculum of public 
schools. 


DUCATION is becoming a fetish 

in America. A college degree is 
envisaged as the trademark of intelli- 
gence, the key to economic success, 
and the badge of social distinction. 
Parental sacrifice and governmental 
aid combine to afford youth the 
maximum of formal schooling. State 
and local units of government .spend 
a large percentage of their annual 
budget on education, while the Fed- 
eral Government is expected to appro- 
priate larger and larger sums in the 
future. 

In spite of the economic and social 
importance of education, few educa- 
tional questions have come to the 
attention of the Supreme Court. 
However, most cases considered by 


"New York Times, March 10, 1948, p. I. 

“Horace Mann League Letter, No. 39. 
"Thayer, V. T. Religion in Public Education. 
New York: Viking Press, 1947. p. 74. 
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the Court have resulted in restricting 
the arbitrary power of states to 
regulate education. 

Provided the school meets state 
standards, qualified pupils can attend 
any school they choose. Nor can an 
applicant be excluded from a public 
university on the sole ground of color 
if equal segregated facilities are not 
available within the state. Restric- 
tions cannot be imposed on the 
teaching of legitimate subjects, such 
as the German language, and instruc- 
tion in religion cannot be provided 
under a released-time agreement. Nor 
can pupils compelled by law to attend 
school be forced to participate in 
activities that violate their sense of 
religious duty, such as saluting the flag. 

Of the cases considered, in two 
matters only has the Supreme Court 
upheld the position of the state in 
an educational issue. The state can 
regulate the terms under which it will 
admit a prospective student, as by 
requiring a pledge that he will not join 
a fraternity. Also, the state can 
require a student to take military 
science as a requisite for attending the 
state university. 

Dictatorial control by the states 
over education has been broken 
by the Supreme Court. However, 
the power of the state to regulate 
education has not been destroyed. 
To be valid, the state regulations 
must be reasonable; they must not 
unduly interfere with the rights and 
privileges of the citizens of the United 
States. [Vol. XXI, No. 2] 





Integration in the Humanities 


By WARREN TAYLOR 


A Yearlong Course for Funiors and Seniors at Oberlin College 


OW to make the fullest and 
H most effective use of its dis- 

ciplines, not merely to present 
facts and to develop skills but also to 
give students a living sense of values 
and a power of choice and decision 
which satisfy human needs, is today 
one of the most difficult and pressing 
problems in higher education. The 
democratic way of life, effectively 
followed, presupposes the emergence 
of the whole man and the whole 
woman within each individual citizen. 
Quite apart from the hue and cry 
against democracy which comes from 
adherents to competing ways of life, 
this nation has moved steadfastly 
toward the realization of its goal. Its 
power of self-criticism has given it 
strength. During the last seventy 
years, a new system of specialization 
has undoubtedly distorted its concep- 
tion of liberal or general education. 
The highly specialized scholar has 
often warped or hidden the whole 
man. That system of specialization, 
however, is of known origin and devel- 
opment and is now clearly and rightly 
up for a thoroughgoing appraisal. Its 
effects are everywhere evident. 

As early as 1899, in his Talks to 
Teachers, William James noted the 
limitations of the Germanic ideal of 
specialization which had been intro- 
duced in this country two decades 
earlier and had taken hold: 
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.. . theexplicitly avowed aim of the higher 
education is to turn the student into an 
instrument for advancing scientific dis. | 
covery. . . . to grind out in the requisite 
number of months some little pepper-corn 
of new truth worthy of being added to 
the store of extant human information on 
that subject.! 


The vastly expanding mechaniza- } 
tion of production and communication 
highly rewarded specialized skills. 
Lured by the prestige of specialized | 
objective and scientific methods, the 
humanistic disciplines became de- 
tached from the vital question of the 
personal values of the whole man | 
which flow from the uses he makes of 
his creative and critical intelligence. 
The learned journals were—and re- 
main—overcrowded with a _ new 
variety of small, and often specious, 
knowledge as its own end. The | 
scholar and his scholarship often came 
to gasp for breath in the thin atmos- 
phere of an arid plateau where every- 
one knew more and more about less 
and less. 

Scholarly knowledge, the real thing, 
of course, is not expendable in ci- 
ilized societies. The danger to the 
democratic way of life which 1 
inherent in specialization has devel- 
oped from its having broken through 
the boundaries of university and | 
graduate study and taken over, i 


1New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1899.-P-3! 
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INTEGRATION IN HUMANITIES 


large part, the years and efforts which 
properly belong to liberal education. 

The isolation of one subject from 
another, even within a division of 
closely related subjects, is still a 
common practice, but increasingly 
it is appearing also to be a ludi- 
crously unrealistic practice. Emer- 
gent, ever-present problems in the 
lives of both individuals and societies 
do not justify such fragmentation of 
disciplines during the undergraduate 
years. For those disciplines are, at 
their best, but mirrors of the ranges 
and varieties of life: the skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideas which humanize, not 
mechanize, men and women. 

Since they are centered as disci- 
plines in the whole individual’s evalu- 
ations of his experiences and in his 
expressions of choices and commit- 
ments in life, the fine arts, literature, 
music, religion, and philosophy have 
offered a challenging field for experi- 
mentation in integration. For the 
past three years, the Humanities 
Division of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Oberlin has been seriously 
concerned with ways in which an 
informed integrative view of human 
values might not only supplement the 
positive, constructive work of special- 
zation but also make amends for its 
inherent limitations: its narrowness, 
its indifference to both a vision of the 
worth and promise of human existence 
and to means of moving through ugly 
actualities toward the realization of 
human ideals. 


HE Oberlin plan, in contrast to 
that followed in many universi- 
ties and colleges, places integration at 
the end rather than at the beginning 
of the college course. The position 
taken at Oberlin has been that the 
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mastery of separate subjects within 
the division should not be threatened 
by telescoping them in elementary 
surveys or orientation courses. Inte- 
gration, it was believed, could not be 
intelligently undertaken when stu- 
dents were insufficiently informed 
about the several disciplines involved. 
Integration required an opportunity 
for students to think back over their 
college experiences, to clarify and 
broaden their perspectives, and to 
exercise their powers of judgment. 
Integration should be a final step in a 
well-rounded liberal education. 
The divisional integrative course 
for Juniors and Seniors, ““The Human- 
istic Tradition,” offered in Septem- 
ber, 1949, for the third year, has been 
built, not around abstract, general 
theory, but around specific works, 
beliefs, and systems, considered in 
chronological and inductive frames. 
A divisional committee of seven and 
two preceptors and co-ordinators plan 
and supervise the work of the students. 
More than thirty members of the 
faculty supply lectures in their re- 
spective fields. The scope of the 
lectures, from antiquity to the twen- 
tieth century, appears in the following 
summary. Normally two lectures, 
sometimes three, are given each week 
during the sixteen weeks of the term. 
First Semester— 
1.The Quest for Salvation in Drama: 
Aeschylus, Racine, and T. S. Eliot 

2. Early Religious Faiths: Primitive Myth 
and Magic, Greek Religion, Oriental 
Religions 

3. Art, Ideas, and Ideals: Egyptian Art 

and the Parthenon 

4. The Problem of Theodicy—Deity and 

Human Suffering: Job and Prometheus 

5. The Classical Ideal in Literature: Trag- 

edy and Epic 

6. The Analysis and Evaluation of Lit- 

erary Works: Drama and Lyric Poetry 
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7. Philosophical Views in Antiquity: Plato 
and Aristotle 
8. The Roman World: Epicureanism and 
Stoicism, Roman Imperial Architecture 
g. Analysis and Evaluation in Philosophy: 
the Problem of Value and the Problem 
of Conduct 
10. Judaism and Christianity 
11. The Church in the East and in the 
West: Hagia Sophia and Reims 
12. Analysis and Evaluation in the Fine 
Arts: Architecture and Sculpture 
13. The Middle Ages: Aquinas and Dante 
14. The End of the Middle Ages: the Gothic 
North 
15. The Analysis and Evaluation of Reli- 
gious Faiths 
Second Semester— 
1. High Renaissance Painting: Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Duerer 
2. Humanism and the Reformation: Pe- 
trarch, Rabelais, and Luther 
3. The Delineation of Personality: Shakes- 
peare and Racine 
4. The Beginnings of the Modern World: 
Bacon and Descartes, the Baroque in 
the Visual Arts 
5. Realism and Social Satire: 
Cervantes, and Goya 


Moliére, 


6. Rationalism: Swift, Voltaire, and 
Lessing 

7. Philosophical Idealism: Kant, Schiller, 
and Shelley 


8. The Epochs of Musical History—Bach 

g. Music from Bach to Beethoven—the 
Aesthetics of Music 

10. Beethoven and Goethe 

11. Democracy and Religious Liberty: Jef- 
ferson, Channing, and Whitman 

12. Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
Determinism: Darwin, Marx, and Freud 

13. Determinism in Fiction and in Drama: 
Zola and Shaw 

14. Modern Currents in Literature: Ger- 
man, French, and English 

15. Modern Currents in Music and the 
Fine Arts 

16. Modern Currents in 


Philosophy 


Religion and 


HE foregoing titles of lectures 
may suggest the historical survey 
or the course in intellectual history, 
but the subject-matter of each lecture 
is not so treated. Students are en- 
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couraged not only to analyze and 
interpret but also to evaluate aesthetic 
and moral values as they appear. The 
interplay between moral and aesthetic 
ideals and moral and aesthetic actual- 
ities is held constantly in focus, and 
consequently a critical examination 
of methods and standards of judgment 
is encouraged and made. 

Students in the course examine spe- 
cific questions of human values in 
three general areas: 

Concepts, such as the beautiful, the epic, and 
the heroic, evil, fate, freedom, the good, 
happiness, immortality, justice, nobility, 
responsibility, salvation, the soul, tragedy 
and the tragic. 

Attitudes, such as courage, defiance (the 
Promethean will) and submission, despair, 
devotion, fear, guilt, love and hate, solitude. 

Methods, strategies which men use to grasp 
and communicate what they believe to be 
the essential meanings of their experiences, 
methods such as symbolization, music, imi- 
tation, ritual, fantasy, lyric poetry, nar- 
ration. 

But in addition to bringing together 

and comparing the dominant values 

that men have lived by and their 
methods of expressing those values, 
the course explores the problem of 
evaluation: how men are effectively 
to test their experiences, aesthetically, 
as ends to be enjoyed, and morally, as 
bases for decision, choice, and action. 

Students are encouraged to consider 
literary, musical, and art works, 
religious beliefs, and philosophical sys- 
tems, not alone as polarities, the 
intense accumulation of thought and 
feeling in one direction or another, 
stopping points where fully expressed 
visions and views of life may be 
beheld and enjoyed, but also as 
arrested moments in the vast processes 
of man’s use of his creative and critical 
intelligence, processes which they 


themselves may direct in order to 
[Continued on page 111) 
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Communications 


By KENNETH WINETROUT 


A Successor to Freshman Composition 


ROBABLY no college course re- 

ceives so much uncomplimentary 

criticism as the freshman course 
in English composition. With some 
degree of frequency, such diverse evils 
as a football player’s ineligibility and 
a doctoral candidate’s faulty use of 
footnotes are traced straight to the 
way this course is taught. In spite 
of the volume and bitterness of this 
criticism, not much has been done 
about reorganization of the course 
except the adoption of new textbooks 
and a series of research studies which 
showed that Seniors forgot all they 
ever knew about grammar. Despair 
and futility have crept into most 
efforts to answer the question, How 
can we improve the beginning course 
in composition ? 

Today there are some signs that 
this course is undergoing a genuine 
reorganization, and a certain enthusi- 
asm is accompanying the process. It 
is not just the adoption of a new 
grammar this time; rather an effort 
is being made to re-think the whole 
purpose of this course, to reorient 
it in different terms. Persons who 
are in the vanguard of this reorganiza- 
tion do not think of this course as 
English composition. They are using 
another name: communications. Basic 
reorganizations have taken place at 
Denver, Iowa, Stephens, Michigan 
State, Chicago, Minnesota, Maca- 
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lester, and other colleges and uni- 
versities. Although older departments 
have offered some resistance to this 
movement, nowhere is there a dis- 
position to return to the more conven- 
tional freshman composition. On the 
contrary, the present tendency is for 
more and more colleges to sub- 
stitute communications for English 
composition. 

The traditional beginning course in 
English displays a series of short- 
comings. Freshman composition, as 
most persons know it, was and is too 
narrow. It was designed to serve the 
student’s needs in advanced literature 
rather than his general needs in all 
subject areas and his extra-school 
language needs. The course is made 
up almost entirely of grammatical 
principles to be learned, with a 
varying degree of practice in applying 
these rules to the written word, and 
a further experience in reading literary 
samplings selected by types and 
periods. It is so dominated by liter- 
ature and by the literary-minded 
that many universities have felt 
obligated to set up some sections 
which would skip some of the literary 
material and come closer to meeting 
the needs of students in engineering 
and agriculture. 

Freshman composition, as in the 
case of many beginning courses, had 
been designed as the introductory 
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course to a single subject-matter area 
that spirals upward through a gamut 
of increasingly specialized courses, 
with the Ph.D. crowning the efforts 
of those who travel all the way. This 
very quality of many courses has led 
to the current emphasis on general 
education. There have been no basic 
courses. 

A direct result of this narrow 
emphasis is the unfair subordination 
of speech and reading experiences. 
The usual first course in English 
requires a good deal of reading; how- 
ever, the material is weighted heavily 
on the literary side. If a student is 
unable to make head or tail ofa 
Milton sonnet or a Shelley lyric, the 
instructor probably assumes that the 
student has no feeling for the great 
works of literature. At best only 
a perfunctory gesture at the analysis 
of the student’s reading difficulties is 
made. The poor student has no love 
for the beautiful, and eye movements 
and reverse vision can go hang. The 
course is literary, not a clinic to 
remedy habits picked up in kinder- 
garten. The syllabus and instructor 
ignore the work reading experts have 
done in recent years. 

The course generally serves as a 
proving ground for young, and not so 
young, doctoral candidates in English 
who go through an apprentice period 
which determines their right to become 
professors of English literature. These 
neophytes serve their time and then 
move on. The prestige of a teacher 
in the English department exists in 
indirect ratio to his teaching respon- 
sibilities in freshman composition. 
Some schools get around the embar- 
rassment of this stigma by assigning 
one section of beginning English to 
each member of the department. A 
teacher who goes on year after year 
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burdened by a full load of com. 
position is looked upon as a failure, 
Furthermore, we find that that por- 
tion of the faculty which handles the 
composition program is paid the 
least and given the poorest and most 
crowded offices. The Pope scholar 
has an office all to himself or shares 
one with an Old English specialist. 
The freshman-composition instructors 
have cribs or desks in a big room 
reminiscent of New Deal offices. All 
the way round, freshman composition 
is the poor relative in the English 
department. It is a stopping-off place 
from which one hopes to move on to 
his period specialty. 

The attempts of the traditional 
course in beginning English to keep 
up with recent research in language 
habits have been no more than 
gestures. The course is oriented to 
a literary tradition which comes 
to us from England. Most English 
teachers have never seen the need 
to read Mencken’s The American 
Language with any care or sympathy. 
The whole semantics movement has 
been generally ignored. The course 
has been habitually conducted with a 
view to the past and rarely to instill a 
real appreciation of the contemporary. 


HE new communications courses 

have grown up in an effort to 
overcome these and other short- 
comings of the conventional com- 
position program. Their organization 
was not a simple reply to criticisms 
which had been made over the years; 
it came as well from a desire to 
incorporate new ideas about lan- 
guage uses. 

A primary reason for organizing 
a communications course is this: it is 
designed to serve the needs of all 
students. It is frankly a service 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


course in skills which are essential for 
success in any area of college work. 
It is a single basic course and as such 
jt cannot serve some need peculiar to 
advanced work in its own field. It 
has no intimate obligation to the 
literature department. 

Here we have touched upon one of 
the significant strengths of a com- 
munications program: it is not sub- 
ordinate to any department or to 
the graduate extension of any depart- 
ment. It stands on its own feet, 
confident that it has an important 
job to do. For a while it may 
be nurtured by some men in the 
English department; however, the 
full development of the communica- 
tions idea can only take place in a 
separate department. This is impor- 
tant; with such an organization it 
need not take orders from other areas 
which lack complete understanding 
of the language needs of the student 
body in general. Another advantage 
of the communications course is that all 
communications media may be studied 
and used: newspapers, movies, charts, 
graphs, panel discussions, and so on. 

The communications course with 
its usual emphasis on four related 
areas—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—is better able than the 
traditional course to treat the special 
needs of individual students and to 
make clinical assignments in the case 
of those having unusual deficiencies. 
The testing program in numerous 
freshman English programs allows 
those who display proficiency in 
grammatical recognition and writing 
ability to go on without taking the 
basic course, but this leaves any 
speaking or reading deficiency up to 
the whim of course scheduling and the 
questionable initiative of the indi- 
vidual student. 
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Communications departments are 
alert to the findings of educational 
research. Perhaps we may partially 
account for this on the simple basis 
that as a new department it is trying 
to justify itself to college faculties on 
the strength of facts and figures. 
The reasons go deeper. Its very 
name demands that it know what 
does communicate and why. Conse- 
quently it makes use of all kinds of 
data. For example, it wants to know 
what makes for readability. It wants 
to know what factors create emo- 
tional blocks between individuals and 
between groups. It is based on a 
different philosophy from that of our 
traditional courses. It tries to dis- 
cover how to ensure an understanding 
of communication mediums, and is 
not so deeply concerned with gram- 
matical rules laid down by men who 
had no idea of present-day methods 
of mass communication. It shifts the 
emphasis from grammatical correct- 
ness to communicability. No tears 
are shed over split infinitives, if by 
splitting them we improve the ease 
and the clarity with which an idea 
gets to its intended audience. The 
thinking and research which have 
gone into such books as The Art of 
Plain Talk, by Rudolph Flesch, Lan- 
guage in Action, by Hayakawa, People 
in Quandaries, by Wendell Johnson, 
Language Habits in Human Affairs, by 
Irving J. Lee, and others, are incor- 
porated in the program. 


EFORE we can have any general 

substitution of communications 
for freshman composition, certain 
steps are necessary. A logical begin- 
ning in this series of steps is the 
systematic pooling of all relevant data 
by those colleges which have had 
experience in administering a com- 
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munications program. In 1947 two 
schools that had pioneered in com- 
munications got together for a brief 
conference on procedures. The staffs 
were surprised at the similarities 
existing between the two programs 
which had been developed inde- 
pendently—and just a trifle disturbed 
about the differences. Much time 
and work could have been saved if 
there had been a real exchange of 
ideas during the process of developing 
these separate departments. 

Probably the most effective way 
of bringing about this exchange is a 
summer workshop for representatives 
of colleges which have a communica- 
tions program. In addition to these 
representatives, leaders in language 
fields should be on hand as consultants 
and lecturers. Ina world that affords 
such obvious examples of failures to 
communicate, and in which failure to 
communicate touches directly on sur- 
vival, the institution sponsoring such 
a workshop would be performing a 
great service to education. 

There are a number of prerequisites 
to the success of an expanding com- 
munications plan. We must think of 
communications as a separate depart- 
ment with its own teaching personnel. 
One of the primary shortcomings of 
the traditional beginning course in 
English is its subordinate status. So 


long as the course in communications 
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is just a part of a large subject-matter 
field, there will be a tendency for 
teachers to seek out the advanced 
courses which will give them greater 
prestige. Only when basic communica- 
tions can stand on its own feet shall 
we get teachers who will want to 
stay with it. This basic course js 
too important to trust to teachers who 
are merely stopping with it long 
enough to get a doctorate in liter- 
ature. It must have all the prestige 
that has usually gone with advanced 
courses. It must have a salary scale 
which will attract the best teachers 
and keep them. 

Before many colleges are willing to 
take up the communications approach, 
several universities will have to offer 
specialized work for the training of 
communications instructors. As it is 
now, each school has to train its own 
staff, starting in many cases from 
scratch. This is expensive and time- 
consuming. College administrators 
must understand the basic philosophy 
of communications before we can 
expect the idea to become very 
popular. This article is an effort to 
bring some aspects of this problem to 
the fore. Communications involves 
a radically different approach. It is 
not pouring old wine into new bottles. 
It is a basic course designed to meet 
the language needs of college students 
of 1949. [Vol. XXI, No. 4] 
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Looking Backward at the 
Veteran’ 


When administrators in higher edu- 
cation look back from the safe plateaus 
of 1949 to the dangerous pinnacles of 
veteran enrollment in 1947, most of 
them are apt to remark, “If the sys- 
tem could survive that impact, it can 
survive anything up to an atomic 
bomb!” The shock of the impact is 
over now, the peaks are passed, the 
curve of enrollment is decreasing, and 
admission of veterans to higher insti- 
tutions has fallen off to a mere 
trickle. Veterans still represent a 
sizable percentage of our student 
population, however, and it is inter- 
esting to speculate on the body of aca- 
demic apochrypha which has sprung 
up around them and among them. 

About this whole area, much of fact 
and fancy has been said and written. 
Varying reports of veteran perform- 
ance have been made, for instance; 
and many rumors have become cur- 
rent among veteran students and 
others regarding the attitude of the 
institution toward veteran academic 
adjustment. One hears, for example, 
that the institution holds to a required 
oficial “bell grade curve,” which 
requires the failure of the lowest one- 
fifth. One hears that academic stand- 
ards of performance are much higher 
than in pre-war years, and, on the 
other hand, that veterans are merely 

‘Reported by Byron H. Atkinson, Director of 


Special Student Services, University ‘of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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“stalling” in college—making of it a 
kind of academic “‘52-20 club.” It 
has been said that the institution dis- 
courages veteran admission in some 
curriculums because of overcrowding 
and, on the contrary, welcomes all 
veterans because it needs the addi- 
tional income. It has been intimated 
that the university graduate and pro- 
fessional schools fear the coming 
veteran bulge, since it will not be 
possible for them to rid themselves of 
incompetents merely by carrying them 
until they run out of means. It is in 
the attempt to separate fact from 
fancy that this paper is written. 
Many published reports have proved 
conclusively that veteran academic 
performance in general is reliably 
higher than non-veteran, at least in 
terms of formal grade-point accumu- 
lation. It was thought, therefore, that 
it would prove interesting to secure, 
by questionnaire, a survey of faculty 
opinion at the University of California 
at Los Angeles on some of the afore- 
mentioned rumors. No attempt was 
made in the questionnaire to secure 
arithmetical data in substantiation of 
opinion. It was believed that the 
mere feeling and emotion, and the 
intellectual opinion, of the group 
might be of value if the evidence 
inclined heavily enough to one side or 
the other, and especially if it were 
verified by tabulated data. Opinion, 
of course, is difficult to measure, so 
the questionnaire was carefully de- 
vised in an attempt to make it as 
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simple and objective as possible. This 
questionnaire was sent to 290 faculty 
members at U.C.L.A. holding a rank 
not lower than that of instructor, and 
254 replies were received. The replies 
were then screened on the basis of the 
first two questions, which asked the 
kind of course which was involved, 
and the ratio of veterans to non- 
veterans in the course or courses. 
Forty-five were screened out on the 
basis that the course ratio was not 
high enough to provide a valid opin- 
ion, and the replies to the five ques- 
tions answered by the remaining 209 
were tabulated. The number of replies 
used in each college were: Letters and 
Science, Non-Science, g0, and Sci- 
ence, 41; Agriculture, 8; Engineering, 
17; Business Administration, 7; and 
Applied Arts, 43. It is apparent from 
perusal of the figures given in the 
tabular summaries which follow that 
faculty opinion correlates to a high 
degree with actual grade-point tabu- 
lations of performance. 

Question 3 read, “In your opinion 
is veteran class performance notice- 
ably higher or lower than non-veteran 
performance?” As the figures in the 
open table which follows indicate, 
only five faculty members reported 
“lower,” the large majority reporting 
“higher”: 


. No 
Higher Lower re a 
Letters and Science: 
Non-Science....... 3 2 25 
a re 25 ° 16 
Agriculture.......... 5 ° 3 
Engineering......... 3 ° 14 
Business Administra- 
/ Ses eee 5 ° 2 
Applied Arts........ 30 3 10 


Question 4 read, “In your opinion, 
is veteran performance noticeably 
higher or lower than pre-war class 
performance”? The answers of the 
faculty members were distributed as 
follows: 
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" No 
Higher Lower Dillesenis 
Letters and Science: 
Non-Science....... 68 2 20 
OS ee eee 27 5 9 
Agriculture.......... 6 ° 2 
Engineering......... 2 3 12 
Business Administra- 
0 ES ae 6 ° I 
Applied Arts........ 27 ° 16 


Here again, the majority reported a 
higher level of performance among 
veterans than among pre-war students, 
This would tend to refute the theo. 
ries of many latter-day critics who 
hold that, while the veteran may be 
competing on a par with the non- 
veteran, the level of teaching and 
scholarship has deteriorated as a 
result of overcrowding, too large 
classes, outside interests, family and 
financial, of a more mature student 
body, and an apathy toward real 
learning as evidenced by a vulgar 
competition for the outward mani- 
festations of learning—marks! The 
College of Engineering faculty is the 
only group to report a larger “no 
difference” factor in both Questions 3 
and 4. This is probably attributable 
to the fact that this college screens 
further by competitive examination 
after entrance, thus shortening the 
range of individual differences in 
scholastic ability. 

Question § asked, “Have your 
standards of class performance been 
raised over pre-war standards?” The 
summary of the replies to this ques- 
tion is: 


Raised Not Raised 

Letters and Science: 

NOM-SCIENCE.......2 sc ccccce 26 64 

Sarre 13 28 
Maricwmtate..........2 sc cccecs ° 8 
BENOOTING, ...... ccccccces 4 13 
Business Administration... .. ° 7 
Apolied Arts. .......ccc000 22 a1 


Here, the majority report was “not 
raised,” except in the College of 
Applied Arts. This, in conjunction 
with Question 6, is at least a partial 
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answer to the stereotyped criticism 
made by the veteran that standards 
have been raised officially in an at- 
tempt to fail large numbers of stu- 
dents, both for upgrading purposes 
and to reduce class size. The reason 
for the reversal of majority opinion in 
the College of Applied Arts is not read- 
ily apparent but possibly it occurred 
because of the increased number of 
mature individuals with more highly 
developed mechanical skills and artis- 
tic talents, resulting in an involuntary 
upgrading movement on the part of 
the instructor. 

Question 6 asked, “Do you use 
some form of the ‘rade curve’ to 
measure the relative performances of 
your classes?” In this area 77 faculty 
members answered “Yes” and 129 
“No.” The replies to this question 
are summarized in the following open 
table: 


Yes No 

Letters and Science: 
ER cs sis sce awoke wares 32 58 
RS Sols ingiciet dhs sig wetalas kta eS 21 20 
ae Aree ° 8 
ies Lak eukd vod woke 7 10 
Business Administration.............. 5 2 
ES er ere 12 31 


This should dispel the prevalent 
belief on most college campuses that 
all universities require their instruc- 
tors to use a curve in order that they 
may dismiss a known and constant 
percentage of students each semester. 
No such policy has at any time been 
a matter of official regulation at 
U.C.L.A. It is clear that certain kinds 
of course work and certain types of 
teaching methods lend themselves 
more easily to an arbitrary curve than 
toan “absolute” standard. In the great 
majority of courses this is completely 
the prerogative of the instructor, 
although a few departments have 
indicated a desire for a kind of uni- 
formity in measuring technique which 
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might be interpreted as curve tech- 
nique. This condition, however, is in 
all cases modified or altered by the 
individual instructor at his own 
discretion. 

Question 7 asked, “Do you feel 
that refresher courses should be organ- 
ized and offered in your field?” The 
opinions of the faculty members 
replying to this question were grouped 
as follows: 


Yes No 

Letters and Science: 
en, CTE Ce ere ee 19 71 
I Sy cer hcrarinig ov oestngaunn eedieeits 9 32 
Eh :5 Ridiv sta ars oa oars I 7 
eee OCTET TTT . 9 
Business Administration.............. I 6 
PP IS oes ac occucnkestiees 10 33 


Here, as one might expect, the 
majority answer was negative, al- 
though in certain technical areas, 
notably engineering, the need ap- 
peared to be great. Whenever tech- 
nical course sequences were involved, 
the need for refresher courses may have 
become apparent. Such courses were 
organized in 1945, and were offered 
successfully in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and engineering, but 
the demand for them is steadily 
declining. 

A large number of the affirmative 
answers in the Letters and Science 
(non-science) category came from the 
Department of English, which felt 
that certain fundamental aspects of 
formal grammar were lacking and that 
a refresher course in the nature of the 
present course in Subject “A” might 
be of value. 

By and large, the most interesting 
aspect of this survey was the high 
degree of correlation observed between 
faculty opinion of veteran perform- 
ance and that performance actually 
measured, as intimated earlier in this 
paper. 


In summation, then, we may say 
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that most of the speculations preced- 
ing veteran enrollments have proved 
to be mere chimeras. Many of these 
fancies, such as the “roll-out per- 
centage” were sponsored by veterans 
themselves; many others by our own 
faculty and administrative officers. In 
the main, however, the veteran has 
been found to be a_better-than- 
average, slightly more critical, older 
than normal college student. 


An Experiment with Great 
Thinkers 


Since the initiation of the Great 
Books movement, liberalizing educa- 
tional experiments have been legion. 
Like any great movement, it has 
raised controversial questions that are 
awaiting settlement, but it has grown 
steadily to the potential of fifteen 
million readers reported last year by 
Mr. Hutchins. The aim of the pro- 
gram, to liberate the minds of adults 
from trivial concerns and lazy predi- 
lections and focus them on the persist- 
ent and enduring problems of human 
life and society, is an excellent one. 

The program which has been set up 
for Juniors in the liberal arts at Mary- 
grove College differs in some respects 
from the usual Great Books discussion 
groups. The students study ideas of 
great men, think about them, evalu- 
ate them, apply them to problems of 
today, and try to arrive at some defi- 
nite conclusions in regard to them. 

When the program was introduced, 
the entire junior class was divided 
into small groups of fifteen to eighteen 
students, each group with a faculty 
member as a discussion leader. The 
works of four great men were chosen: 


1Reported by Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M., Mary- 
grove College. 
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Plato's Republic, Aristotle’s Aesthetics, 
Augustine’s City of God, and selections 
from Thomas Aquinas’ Summas and 
Commentaries. A half-semester was 
spent on the study of each writer, and 
a program was outlined for the year, 
Each teacher made a special study of 
the works of one writer and handled 
four groups ir the classes which met 
twice weekly. The groups rotated: 
the discussion leaders did not. Since 
it was an experimental course, various 
methods and approaches to the study 
were used by these discussion leaders, 

At the end of the year, a brief 
questionnaire was given to the entire 
class asking for an evaluation of the 
course as a whole, of the content and 
of the methods. Suggestions for the 
course for the next year were solicited 
and a statement as to what the course 
had contributed to personal develop. 
ment was requested. The question. 
naires were unsigned and were given 
without any previous announcement 
to all at the same time so that per- 
sonal reactions were secured. The 
results of the questionnaire are inter- 
esting and offer good leads for any cdl- 
lege planning to use such a course. 

In rating the course as a whole, 39 
per cent considered it excellent; 55 per 
cent, very good. No one rated it as 
below average. These ratings are sig- 
nificant in the light of the fact that 
all the Juniors were required to take 
the course and that the reading mat- 
ter was definitely of a serious nature. 
In ranking the four great thinkers 
according to the measure of influence 
on personal development which each 
had exercised, 70 per cent gave St. 
Thomas first place; Aristotle received 
a slight margin of votes over Plato for 
second place; and Plato a few more 
than Augustine for third. 
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In regard to the content, the 
majority expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with the four men chosen for 
study. A few suggested the substitu- 
tion of some modern thinker. Mari- 
tain and Chesterton were mentioned. 
Specific comments on the content 
were worth while and pointed defi- 
nitely to the conclusion that the 
students wanted both intensive and 
extensive study. This sounds like a 
contradiction, but it really is not. 
According to this group of 140 college 
women, it is better to study inten- 
sively whatever material is covered 
than to read many works rapidly and 
consequently perhaps rather super- 
fcially. The suggestion for more 
extensive work was made in connec- 
tion with the writings of Aristotle and 
Augustine. While the students appre- 
ciated the Aesthetics, they wanted to 
become familiar with more of Aris- 
totle’s writings, especially some of 
his philosophical works; and rather 
than read in class from the City 
of God alone, they would have 
liked some assignments from the 
Confessions. Both of these sugges- 
tions were surprisingly strong in the 
questionnaires. 

The question on method again 
dlicited some valuable information. 
As was mentioned before, various 
methods and approaches were pur- 
posely used by the different faculty 
members. This was particularly easy 
to do since each teacher repeated 
the same course four times during 
the year with different groups. The 
method preferred by the majority was 
the informal discussion guided by the 
faculty member. Panel discussions, 
definite parts assigned for class con- 
tribution, individual reports, exclusive 
student chairmanship, were all pro- 
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cedures voted down by enough of the 
students to make the remarks sig- 
nificant. The use of frequent short 
quizzes, given at the beginning of the 
period as a check to individual reading 
and thinking, was commended as a 
challenging and satisfying procedure. 
Again and again the comment was 
made that it was better to cover a 
small amount of material well. 

The suggestions for the course for 
the next year repeated to a great 
extent the preference expressed in the 
evaluation of the content and the 
methods, namely, more intensive and 
extensive study of the great men, and 
informal discussion. As one student 
put it, keep it “‘a thinking workshop 
in which endless individual opinions 
are avoided.” Some asked that the 
course be continued next year as an 
elective for the Seniors. A number 
requested a reading list that would be 
a guide for future reading along these 
same lines. 

The expressions of personal value 
which accrued from the course were 
most encouraging. About a third of 
the group mentioned a deep apprecia- 
tion for the works of these great 
thinkers and gratitude for the op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with 
them. Close to another third said 
that the course was a definite stimulus 
to do further reading of this 
nature. Many found the course a real 
challenge in that it made them think! 
An important conclusion found in at 
least 10 per cent of the papers was 
that this course showed the relation- 
ship of thought from ancient days to 
modern times. Here are some of the 
comments: 

“It increased my grasp on ideas as a 


whole. I had never before had any time 
to read such works, thinking they would 
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be dull. Having read these four I am 
eager to read other works. Such reading 
undoubtedly develops powers of think- 
ing, reasoning, and judging.” 

“IT have grown intellectually and, 
having had a taste of the writings of these 
great thinkers, I wish to read more not 
only of their works but of those of other 
great thinkers.” 

“It was of value in that it showed the 
progress of thought down through the 
ages.” 

“It increased my power of concentra- 
tion. In order to read such books a 
person must really concentrate on the 
material if he desires to obtain anything 
from it.” 

“It has taught me to go directly to 
the works of great thinkers and try to 
understand what they have said rather 
than read about what they said.” 

“It made me realize that the names I 
took so glibly as great men but out of 
date and having nothing to offer me, are 
really personalities who, although they 
lived hundreds of years ago, still have a 
lot to offer to people.” 

In the light of such evidence, we 
shall continue to offer this course for 
the coming scholastic year. The stu- 
dents enjoyed it and consider it a 
“must” in the college program. We 
shall incorporate as many of their sug- 
gestions as possible in the discus- 
sion groups with the new class of 
Juniors, from whom, we hope, in turn, 
to receive more information on how 
to improve this experimental course. 


Factors Influencing Veterans 
to Leave School’ 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs of 
the University of Minnesota has spon- 
sored research projects in the several 
areas of veterans’ adjustment to col- 
lege life. One of these research 


1Reported by B.S. Aaronson, Counselor, Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs, University ‘of Minnesota. 
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projects was a study of the factos 
which influenced the decisions of vet, 
erans not to continue in the university, 

Its purpose was to evaluate the 
effect of three environmental factors— 
personal illness, illness in the family, 
and housing—in forcing veterans ty 
leave before graduation. During the 
four quarters included in the study, 
3,030 questionnaires were mailed ty 
all those who, not graduating, had 
failed to register for the following 
school term. An average of 4 


per cent of the questionnaires wer | 


returned with usable replies. 
TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF AFFIRMATIVE REsponsgs 
Wuicu ListeD THE ITEM AS THE CHIEF 
REASON FoR WITHDRAWAL 

















Mayor Reason ror Leavine 
Group Not 
RETURNING TO | | 
UNIVERSITY | Personal Illness in | Inadequate 
Illness Family | Housing 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
Fall, ee 27 $7 4I 
Winter, 1947.... 55 31 14 
Spring, 1947...... 45 33 26 
Fall, 1947....... 35 34 26 











The percentages in Column 2 of 


Table I indicate that sickness was | 


merely a minor factor in causing 
veterans to leave the university. The 
figures in each quarter reporting 
personal illness follow broadly the 
pattern of the admissions for illness at 
the University Health Service. In- 
creased illness in fall and winter prob- 
ably accounted for the greater number 
of persons in the groups who did not 
return during the winter and spring 
of 1947, and who regarded this as the 
determining reason for their failure to 
resume work at the University. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
illness is an excellent hook on which 
to hang the onus of personal failure. 
For this reason, the actual number of 
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those reporting their own illness, or 
the illness of someone in their family, 
as the reason for leaving school was 
robably somewhat lower than the 
figures here indicate. 

Illness in the immediate family 
semed to be a slightly less potent 
factor in forcing veterans to leave 
school than was personal illness (see 
Column 3). It was probably more 
important for veterans than non- 
yeterans since the veterans are an 
oder group and many more of them 
than non-veterans are married. The 
percentage of those on each survey 
who named this as a major reason for 
dropping out follows no accountable 
form and is probably due largely to 
the small size of the sample. 

The figures in Column 4 show a 
steady and definite improvement in 
the housing situation at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota despite the con- 
tinuing huge enrollment. The organiza- 
tion of large-scale temporary housing 
projects where married veterans could 
find adequate accommodation affected 
these percentages. The general hous- 
ing emergency was less intense than 
it might otherwise have been, for 
approximately 64 per cent of the 
students enrolled in the University of 
Minnesota live at home and com- 
mutes to school, and therefore pre- 
sent no housing problem comparable 
to that at many other universities in 
the country. 

The pattern of the percentages in 
each survey which noted housing as 
the determining factor in leaving 
school was probably due to the fact 
that so many veterans were in school 
during the spring and summer of 
1946 that many of them necessarily 
had to live in substandard accommo- 
dations. The subsequent increase 
among those not returning in the 
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spring and fall of 1947 was probably 


partly due to the number of veterans 
who, for one reason or another, could 
not move so long as they attended 
school, although the place they lived 
in was substandard, and to veterans 
who, by reason of acquiring children, 
found originally adequate housing 
inadequate. In evaluating this fac- 
tor, it should be borne in mind 
that, as a result of the emphasis 
placed upon poor housing in the 
popular press, many veterans may 
have used this as an excuse for their 
own scholastic insufficiency. Through- 
out this entire study there runs the 
factor of level of motivation, which 
determines the amount of environ- 
mental unpleasantness necessary to 
swerve the individual from his chosen 
goal. Although there is no way, in 
terms of this study, to evaluate the 
effect of this factor on each veteran 
covered, it should be remembered as 
an important determining circum- 
stance in veteran withdrawals. 

In summary, it may be concluded 
that none of these factors was of great 
importance in forcing veterans out of 
school. Inadequate housing was prob- 
ably the most important reason, with 
personal illness and illness in the 
family following in that order. The 
figures reveal, however, that the 
housing situation had been con- 
sistently improving. Illness was least 
important as a contributing factor to 
withdrawals in the fall quarter, and 
more so in winter and spring. It is 
probable that, if this survey had 
extended over more groups, the num- 
ber leaving for reasons of personal or 
family illness would have been found 
to be relatively constant. This survey 
did not cover enough groups to 
isolate the most probable size of 
this factor. 








-The-Reporter: 





Tue formation of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education has been 
announced by Frank D. Fackenthal, 
chairman. In the belief that 

the wise financing of colleges, universities, 
and research is of such profound impor- 
tance to the future of the United States 
that it deserves comprehensive and 
searching treatment at this time, 

the Commission plans a three-year 
study, to be supported by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. John D. Millett is executive 
director, and the Commission’s offices 
are at 1860 Broadway, New York 23. 


Taz Third United Nations Institute, 
sponsored jointly by New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, the 
United Nations, and Unesco, will be 
held February 23 and 24, at Lake 
Success. Members of several dele- 
gations to the United Nations and 
foreign participants attending the 
Herald-Tribune Youth Forum will 
speak at the sessions. 


‘Tue Lincoln Filene Professorship of 
Retailing, the first endowed pro- 
fessorship of retailing in the United 
States, has been established in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration—George F. Baker 
Foundation. 


Tae Institute for American Affairs at 
the University of Munich, sponsored 
and financed by the Office of the 


Minister of Education of Bavaria, is 
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designed to give European students a 
well-rounded knowledge of American 
life and affairs. The Bavarian Min. 
istry of Education is providing one 
full-time professor and two assistants, 


and a Rockefeller Foundation grant of | 


$50,000 has established three academic 
chairs. Two boards direct the affairs 
of the Institute—-one American, the 
other German. 


Tue Social Science Research Council 
has received a grant of $260,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, payable over a two-year period, 
for fellowships and travel grants in 
area training. From the same source, 
New York University has received 
$50,000 toward support of an experi- 
ment in educational method in the 
Graduate Division of Public Service. 
Michigan State College has received 
$32,500 for a study of problems 
involved in technical assistance to 
economically underdeveloped areas. 


Tae University of Minnesota has 


received a bequest of almost one-half | 
million dollars from the estate of | 


the late Silas McClure, Minneapolis 
businessman, to be used for medical 
research. 


A rant of $291,000 from the 


Federal Government will make it 


possible for the University of Wis 


consin to begin construction next | 


spring of a heart-research institute 
which will co-ordinate all phases of 
cardio-vascular research—physiology, 
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rmacology, anesthesiology, medi- 
cine, surgery, and anatomy. 


A re.towsurP leading to the Master 
of Science degree in chemical engineer- 
ing at Illinois Institute of Technology 
will be given by the Chicago Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association of 
the Chicago Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club for the academic year 
1950-51. The fellowship grants the 
winner $1,000 and tuition for two 
semesters. Applications should be 
sent to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, before March 15, 1950. 


Tex undergraduate university stu- 
dents majoring in engineering or 
science at as many institutions have 
been awarded Radio Corporation of 
America Scholarships for the 1949-50 
academic year. Each R.C.A. Scholar 
selected upon recommendation of uni- 
versity officers is awarded an annual 
grant of $600. Since the inauguration 
of the awards in 1945, more than 
fifty students have received R.C.A. 
scholarships and fellowships. 


A arr of $28,000 to Juniata College 
from W. Emmert Swigart, Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, insurance exec- 
utive, has made possible the acquisition 
of a building to be used exclusively 
by the music department. 


Tex bicentennial preceptorships have 
been established at Princeton Uni- 
versity, honoring that number of 
distinguished men who shaped the 
University’s educational methods of 
individual instruction in its early 
years. The preceptorships, provided 
irom funds made available through 
the generosity of alumni, parents, and 
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friends, will be comparable in dis- 
tinction at the assistant-professor 
level to endowed chairs at the full 
professor level. Tenure will be for 
three years, during one year of which 
the holder will be on leave for study. 
Salaries will be well above the present 
level for assistant professor. Each 
preceptor will, in addition, be assigned 
a drawing account of $500 a year for 
expenses incurred in study, with 
unused balances carrying over from 
year to year during the incumbent’s 
term. 


Tue Harvard Foundation for Ad- 
vanced Study and Research has 
received a gift of $50,000 from the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. The 
gift is to be used in the broad field of 
chemistry, but is otherwise unre- 
stricted: the University has free 
choice in its allocation for research, 
training, equipment, personnel, or 
other needs. 


To encourace educational travel 
overseas, Trans-World Airline has 
announced special rates for students 
which represent a 35—per cent reduc- 
tion for transatlantic travel and 50 
per cent for other travel. The special 
fares have been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Wash- 
ington and by the International Air 
Transport Association. They will be 
available to persons twenty-one years 
of age or under who present evidence 
of registration in recognized schools in 
the countries for which the tickets are 
issued. Student tickets are good for 
one year from time of issuance. 


A croup of Harvard and M.LT. 
specialists in the fields of law, govern- 
ment, business, and economics are 
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engaged in a study of monopoly in 
American business and government. 
One of the main concerns of the study 
is to discover how much competition 
is attainable and under what arrange- 
ments it can be achieved. The project 
is being financed by a grant of 
$10,000 from the Merrill Foundation 
for Advancement of Financial Knowl- 
edge. The grant will be used only for 
exploratory research and studies in 
the coming year. A four- or five-year 
program is contemplated if the explor- 
atory studies prove fruitful. 


To ENABLE outstanding graduate 
students to study abroad during the 
1949-50 academic year, Rotary Inter- 
national has awarded 56 Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships to young men 
and women in nineteen countries. 
One hundred eleven fellowships have 
been awarded to students in twenty- 
six countries since the program began 
in 1947. In conjunction with Unesco, 
Rotary International has also awarded 
special fellowships to two physicians 
and two social-service workers from 
war-devastated countries, who will 
take specialized courses at universities 
in the United States to learn tech- 
niques developed during the war. 


Tue Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
has announced a limited number of 
industrial-research fellowships in phys- 
ics, chemistry, metallurgy, ceramics, 
mechanics, and electrical engineering, 
to begin in September, 1950. Fellows 
will attend the Institute half time and 
work in the Research Foundation half 
time in a graduate program leading to 
advanced academic degrees. They 
will be employed full time by the 
Foundation during the summer. Fel- 
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lowships start at the beginning of the 
school semester and continue for 
approximately 21 months until the 
end of the second academic year, 
Awards are made on a competitive 
basis to any graduate under twenty. 
eight years of age holding a Bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited engineering 
or scientific school or liberal-arts 
college, with a major in the sciences, 
In addition to tuition, fellows receive 
$150 a month during the first academic 
year, $275 a month and a two-week’ 
vacation during the summer, and 
$175 a month during the second 
academic year. 

The Institute of Technology is also 
accepting applications for the 1950 
Westinghouse fellowship in power- 
systems engineering. It carries an 
award of $1,500 and tuition for three 
semesters of full-time intensive train- 
ing leading to a Master of Science 
degree in electrical engineering. Candi- 
dates must have a Bachelor’s degree 
in electrical engineering from an 
accredited engineering college. The 
term of the fellowship will begin 
September, 1950. Applications must 
be received by March 15. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Dean of the 
Graduate School, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago 16. 


Tue United States Naval Academy 
has established the James Forrestal 
Fellowships for the study of sea power 
in relation to air and land power. 
The fellowships are intended to attract 
scholars to Annapolis who will study, 
organize, and draw conclusions from 
the great wealth of naval and military 
records at the Academy and in Wash- 
ington. The Academy believes that 
studies in the history of strategy and 
tactics have fallen behind techno- 
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logical advance, and that learning 
how to use the new weapons most 
eftectively for the preservation of 
peace and the conduct of war is an 
urgent necessity. It hopes that the 
fellowships will provide opportunity 
for a stimulating exchange of ideas 
between its faculty and scholars from 
other institutions. 

Since no government funds are 
available for the fellowships, the 
Academy is seeking contributions 
from individuals and private organiza- 
tions. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
is needed to provide for one fellow, 
with adequate clerical help, for five 
ears. A committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy, which will 
include civilian scholars, will award 
the fellowships and administer the 
funds. Contributions should be sent 
to the Superintendent, United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 


| land. Checks should be made payable 


to the Treasurer of the United States 
(for credit to the U. S. Naval Academy 
General Gift Fund). Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the 


_ Superintendent of the Academy. 


Six British universities—Birming- 
ham, Leeds, London, Nottingham, 
Oxford, and St. Andrews—have an- 
nounced plans to accommodate 575 
foreign students this summer. The 
six-weeks courses are designed pri- 
marily for postgraduate students but 
are also open to Juniors or Seniors 
with good scholastic standing. They 
will cost from $160 to $185—30 per 


| cent less than last year. American 


veterans attending the schools may 
apply for financial assistance under 


the G.I. Bill of Rights. A limited 
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number of bursaries and travel grants 
have also been made available to 
American students by an anonymous 
donor and by the participating 
universities. 

The University of Leeds will con- 
duct a summer school in economics 
which will include in its courses 
lectures on current problems: their 
historical background, the develop- 
ment of economic theory related to 
them, and the economic and social 
experiments being undertaken in 
Britain to solve them. In addition 
to the general lectures, there will be a 
series of seminars, each under the 
guidance of a tutor who will supervise 
the studies and written work of the 
students. Visits will be arranged to 
factories, mines, and other places 
connected with the economic and 
social problems and history of the 
country. The inclusive fee will be 
£66 ($184.80). 

A graduate course entitled “‘The 
Arts in Britain Today” will be given 
by the University of London from 
July 10 to August 18. Besides excur- 
sions, the course will include lectures 
on contemporary literature, music, 
opera, ballet, visual arts, architecture, 
town planning, and art in industry. 
Charges for the six weeks are £57 
($59.60) for board, residence, and fees. 

Living accommodations will be pre- 
arranged by the universities attended, 
in a college or hall of residence where 
students can benefit from community 
living. All inquiries concerning the 
summer courses should be addressed 
to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
The deadline for applications is 
March 16. 








-Editorial-Comments 





Academic Freedom—Two Note- 
worthy Pamphlets 

WO recent leaflets, one issued 

by the American Civil Lib- 

erties Union and the other by 
the American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California,! are noteworthy 
contributions to the discussion of 
academic freedom. The first, Civil 
Liberties of Teachers and Students, 
contains a statement of principles 
that the Union believes should govern 
freedom for teachers and students in 
public and private schools and col- 
leges. Among the current conditions 
which occasioned the issue of the 
pamphlet are the lack of any accepted 
policy in the chartering of stu- 
dent organizations, the dismissals of 
teachers for the expression of opinions 
outside the classroom or for political 
affiliations, and obstacles placed in the 
way of the organization of teachers 
in unions affiliated with the trade- 
union movement. 

The leaflet points out that “every 
generation of scholars has had to 
struggle anew to maintain its heritage 
of intellectual freedom,” but that the 
situation today is complicated by the 
activities of totalitarians who “strenu- 
ously insist on being granted the very 
freedoms which they use to destroy 
freedom.” 

There is a carefully formulated 
definition of academic freedom, fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion of three 
relationships: the relationship of the 
community to the educational insti- 
tution, the administration to the 
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teachers, and the administration and 
the teachers to the students. Fi inally, 
certain principles are offered ‘“‘as : 
guide to the democratic organization 
and functioning of a student body’s 
extra-curricular activities.’ 

Although the pamphlet is dated 
February, 1949, its distribution was 
delayed to allow the insertion of a 
supplement which more clearly defines 
the position of the Civil Liberties 
Union on the rights of Communists 
as teachers. In this supplement, the 
Union “opposes as contrary to demo- 
cratic liberties any ban or regulation 
which would prohibit the employment 
as teachers of any persons solely 
because of political views or associa- 
tions, even when characterized as 
Fascist or Communist.” 


HE other pamphlet, Crisis at the 
University of California, was 
written by Alexander Meiklejohn. 
The crisis it discusses was precipitated 
by the action of the Regents of the 
University in imposing upon the 
faculty members a special loyalty 
oath. The action was taken without 
recommendation by the faculty; and 
when the faculty, by almost unani- 
mous vote, requested the reversal of 
the action, the Regents denied the 
request. “The University, therefore, 
faces the necessity of defining prin- 
ciples and procedures under “which, 
when Regents and Faculty disagree, it 
may be decided which of them must 
have its way.” 
The pamphlet insists that the neces- 
sary job of judging the qualifications 
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of faculty members can be done 
without destroying their freedom, if 
the judging is done by their fellow 
members of the faculty. “In the 
last resort . . . a man’s scholarship 
and teaching must be judged, not 
by the Regents, not by the President, 
but by the Faculty.” 

The question is then raised whether 
in state universities, where all legal 
power is given to the regents, this 
authority can be granted to the 
faculty. The author points out that 
prior to the unquestioned legal author- 
ity of the regents is the “‘academic” 

authority of the faculty. The regents 
are charged with the duty of main- 
taining a university, and any institu- 
tion “in which academic men are 
judged . . . by other men . . . who 
do not belong to that Community of 
Learning which is the Faculty .. . 
may have the virtues of a Factory or 
of a Business Office. But it is not a 
University.” 

The people of the state, by dele- 
gating to the regents the authority 
to establish and maintain a university, 
have abdicated their own authority 
in the matter and have forbidden the 
legislature “to attempt direct control 
over the academic work of the uni- 
versity.” Similarly, the regents must 
assign part of their power to the 
faculty if they are to maintain a true 
university. 

Three principles are suggested which 
should govern academic freedom of 
members of a university faculty: first, 
“No person may be appointed to a 
Faculty except with the approval of 
colleagues competent to judge his 
qualifications”; second, ‘‘No person 
may be dismissed from a Faculty 
except as, in the judgment of his 
colleagues, he has failed to meet 
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requirements established by the Fac- 
ulty as a whole”; third, “‘No defini- 
tion of qualifications or conditions of 
membership in a Faculty may be 
adopted except on recommendation of 
the Faculty as a whole.” 

Finally, the author shows the need 
not only for good will between regents 
and faculty but for “definite agree- 
ments as to the allocation and exercise 
of authority.” 

These two pamphlets are recom- 
mended reading on the old but ever 
new subject of academic freedom. 


Preparation of College Teachers 


E Conference on the Prepa- 
ration of College Teachers 
which was sponsored by the 


American Council on Ecucation and 
the United States Office of Education 
and held in Chicago, December 8-10, 
was a notable event. There were 
about 125 participants, representing 
institutions throughout the country. 
They included presidents, deans of 
graduate schools, professors of educa- 
tion and of various subject-matter 
fields, and representatives of educa- 
tional organizations. The “‘customer” 
interest was well represented by 
administrative officers of undergrad- 
uate colleges. 

The committee in charge, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Theodore C. 
Blegen of the University of Minne- 
sota, planned the conference carefully. 
Six areas for study—Recruitment and 
Selection, Nature of Academic Prepa- 
ration, The Dissertation, Knowledge 
of Teaching Problems, Apprentice- 
ship, and Institutional Programs— 
were selected, and a chairman and a 
recorder for each appointed. A work 
group for each of these areas was set 
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up and participants were assigned to 
the groups of their choice so far as 
practicable. The recorder for each 
section prepared materials for its use, 
including a discussion of current 
issues and problems in the area and a 
bibliography. In some cases, other 
materials, such as a summary of 
present practice or a statement of 
important facts bearing on the issues, 
were also included. 

A complete set of the preparatory 
materials was sent to each participant 
several days before the opening of the 
conference. Thus, each one had an 
opportunity not only to do “home- 
work” on his own assignment but also 
to know where groups other than his 
own would start their discussions. 
These preliminary materials did not, 
of course, determine either the range 
of the discussions or the conclusions 
reached by the different groups. But 
they did furnish a “jumping-off place,” 
and thus enabled the groups to 
accomplish much more than they 
could otherwise have done. 

This was a working conference. 
While there were excellent addresses 
at the opening general session and the 
dinner and luncheon meetings, the 
greater part of the time was given to 
working sessions of the six groups. 
Their reports, in preliminary form, 
were presented and discussed at a 
final general session. 

It is significant that, while the 
membership included persons with 
widely different views, the working 
groups were able to agree on recom- 
mendations that are not mere truisms 
but specific proposals for action. In 
a number of cases, substantially the 
same recommendation was made by 
more than one group. 

The recommendations do not go as 
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far as some in the profession would 
like; to others, doubtless, they are too 
radical. They give no support to the 
view expressed by one speaker that 
the training of college teachers and 
other professional practitioners should 
be differentiated sharply from the 
training of productive scholars and 
assigned to “‘a new type of institution 
or at least a new type of adminis- 
trative unit.” On the other hand, 
the recommendations recognize that 
traditional Ph.D. programs do not 
provide the best program for the 
preparation of college teachers, and 
call for changes with respect to 
selection of candidates, the academic 
program, and the dissertation. The 
conference recommended formal train- 
ing in professional aspects of the 
teacher’s work and apprenticeship, 
both to be integral parts of the 
program rather than “extras.” It 
would not have graduate schools 
require these, but strongly recom- 
mend them to those students who 
look forward to careers as college 
teachers. 

The recommendations can, perhaps, 
best be characterized as “left of 
center.” Probably, recommendations 
of this kind will be more influential 
than more radical or more con- 
servative ones would have been. 
Certainly, if carried out, they will 
result in important changes in the 
programs of many institutions. 

Perhaps the most important action 
of the conference was its recom- 
mendation to the American Council 
that a commission on the preparation 
of college teachers be established to 
study the problem on a long-range 
basis. Obviously, the problem is 
large enough and important enough 
to need this kind of study. If the 
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work of the conference has no other 
result than the establishment of the 
commission, it will have been well 
worth while. It is true that past 
efforts by the Association of American 
Colleges and others to get the grad- 
uate schools to provide more adequate 
programs for the preparation of college 
teachers have not been very suc- 
cessful. Apparently the time is now 
ripe for a more fruitful effort. Post- 
war conditions, including greatly 
increased college enrollments and 
active experimentation with programs 
of general education, have led to 
renewed interest in the quality of 
college teaching. As the studies of 
Work Group VI of the Chicago 
conference showed, a _ considerable 
number of institutions are carrying 
on promising experimentation with 
new types of programs. There is 
reason to believe that a commission, 
carefully selected, adequately sup- 
ported, and properly stafted, could do 
much to promote and give direction 
to the movement now under way. 
The preceding paragraphs neces- 
sarily give a highly inadequate account 
of a conference of importance to all in 
higher education. The proceedings, 
soon to be published by the American 
Council, should be carefully studied 
by those responsible for graduate 
education. This editorial will have 
served its purpose if it promotes 


such study. RHE. 


Letters to the Editor 


“Free versus Kept Education,” in 
your November issue, by Peter A. 
Carmichael, represented the clearest piece 
of thinking about academic freedom and 
civil rights that I have seen outside the 
utterances of Robert M. Hutchins, 
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Thomas Jefferson, and a few other 
unconfused minds of that kind. Every- 
one else jumped the track somewhere 
along the line of his thinking because 
of his refusal to face the truth: that 
freedom of inquiry and opinion means 
freedom of inquiry and opinion, that to 
make any exceptions is to destroy our 
conception of a free society. 
ConneER REED 
Port Angeles, Washington 


I rise to protest. I have just been 
trying to read an article (in another 
journal) about the place of subject- 
matter in an experience curriculum. It 
has some sound ideas—I think. But the 
struggle to capture those ideas is just too 
much for me. What are we to make of a 
sentence which has no less than twenty 
subordinate phrases and clauses? In 
order to discover just what was modifying 
what in an all-important definition, I had 
to resort to the grammatical “diagram” 
of my youth. How good old Miss Hag- 
gard, my seventh-grade teacher, would 
have loved that sentence. It took me 
two pages of diagrams to get it straight- 
ened out. There are eleven successive 
subordinations, eleven phrases and clauses, 
each expanding or limiting the meaning 
of those above it. (That is more steps 
than there are in the biological classifica- 
tion of all animal and vegetable life.) 
And all rendered a bit complex by a 
number of co-ordinate clauses which have 
to be ordered in their proper relation to 
this eleven-step scale. 

I can’t be sure, but I think that the 
author, in the maze of “‘in which’s” and 
“in terms of’s,” stumbled over his own 
feet. At least I find him saying that 
“criteria . . . are meaningful . . . be- 
cause the children plan . . . in terms of 
the criterion.” From other hints dropped, 
I don’t believe he means that. That a 
criterion finds meaning on/y in terms of 
its application is good pragmatism and 
so, probably, good Progressive Educa- 

[Continued on page 112] 
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A Great Teacher 


A DreaMer’s JOURNEY: THE AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY OF Dr. Morris RAPHAEL 
CouEN. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
XiV+318 pp. $4.00. 

The publication of this volume has 
added another to the growing list of 
biographies of great American teachers. 
Friends and former students, as well as 
the thousands who have known Mr. 
Cohen only through his Reason and 
Nature or his Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method (written in collabora- 
tion with his colleague, Ernest Nagel), 
now have the story of his life from his 
own hand. The book is regrettably in- 
complete, having been cut short by the 
author’s illness and death, yet it has 
been ably supplemented and rounded out 
by a number of extracts from his journals, 
chosen and arranged by his son, Felix 
Cohen. 

Fragmentary though the book is, and 
lacking the author’s final revision, it is 
none the less a valuable document, and 
one that will probably be read with a 
ood deal of feeling by many of his 
ormer students. If ever a writer’s ner- 
sonality stood out from the pages of a 
book, Mr. Cohen’s does from those of 
A Dreamer’s Journey. 

The author tells of his boyhood in 
Russia, the early hardships of his family 
at the mercy of the agents of a cruel, 
bungling bureaucracy, and, finally, of his 
coming to America at the age of twelve. 
He tells his own story exactly as he used 
to lecture to his classes, with entire frank- 
ness, a passionate devotion to factual 
truth, and crystal clarity. We read of his 
school days in New York in the 1890’s, 
his struggles, even then, with ill-health 
and poverty, and of the sacrifices of his 
family to give him an education. His 
mother’s conviction had been firm ever 
since he first attended school that “some 
day they will all be proud that they have 
talked to my Meisheleh” (page 21). 


pet 


This prophecy was amply fulfilled in 
1927, at Succoth, the Jewish harvest 
feast, when she sat beside him at a testi- 
monial dinner given by his students to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his joining the staff of City Col- 
lege, and listened to the laudatory words 
4 such men as Justice Holmes, Felix 
Frankfurter, Bertrand Russell, and John 
Dewey. 

The intellectual atmosphere of City 
College in those days must have been 
highly charged. Crowds were seeking 
admission and there was room for only a 
fraction of those who applied. Conse- 
quently, the writer tells us, standards of 
scholarship had to be raised drastically to 
keep attendance down to manageable 
numbers. That student body was made 
up of young people poor in purse, in the 
main, but rich in brains, and completely 
unafraid of ideas—to judge by the 
account of their discussion groups, clubs, 
and other student activities. 

Those readers who, in the past, have 
had their sweeping sophomoric assertions 
and rash generalizations torn to shreds by 
Mr. Cohen’s merciless logic—and who of 
his students has not had this chastening 
but salutary experience at some time or 
other?—will read his nineteenth chapter 
on collegiate teaching with keen pleasure. 
“Whatever my failings as a teacher,” he 
writes, “I tried to tell my students what 
I thought they ought to hear, rather than 
what I thought they would like to hear.” 
Surely all of them really knew this at the 
time, although Mr. Cohen’s assurance is 
pleasant to read, as is also his frank 
admission that, “though I had deep 
respect for the personality of the individ- 
ual student, I lacked, except on rare 
occasions of good health, the courtesy of 
Socrates” (page 148). 

Such intellectual integrity led inev- 
itably to the championing of a number of 
unpopular causes, and Mr. Cohen’s rela- 
tionships with the administration of City 
College were by no means always har- 
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monious. Yet no one could help respecting 
the complete honesty of his opinions. 
“IT had found myself, on occasion,” he 
writes, “in a minority of one at faculty 
meetings, and I recalled grimly the 
remark of my teacher of comparative 
religion at Harvard, George Foote 
Moore, that the only academic freedom 
worth bothering about is freedom from 
committee meetings” (page 149). 

One-time students of the author will be 
delighted again with the authentic flavor 
of his epigrams, which crackle on every 
page, just as they used to do in his lecture 
room. In imagination, some may even 
hear the terse, forceful voice as they 
read, “Knocking logical errors and com- 
fortable illusions out of young people’s 
heads is not a pleasant soemgene. It is 
much pleasanter to preach one’s own 
convictions” (page 146); or “Though I 
am liberally skeptical I have a firm faith 
that if you remove certain obstructions 
the free mind will thrive by its own 
energy on the natural food which it can 
gather from its own experience” (page 
147); or this favorite theme, “None of us 
are self-made men, and those who think 
they are, are generally no credit to their 
makers” (page 229). The temptation is 
strong to quote further from the flashes 
of caustic wit and wisdom in which the 
book abounds, but those already cited 
must suffice. 

In conclusion it should be noted that, 
though this book will be fully relished 
only by those who have had the singular 

Suen of knowing the author as 
riend or teacher, it nevertheless gives all 
readers a fascinating picture of a type of 
collegiate life and study that has figured 
far less in popular literature and the pub- 
lic eye than has that of the Ivy League— 
a higher education minus both the 
amenities of fraternity life and the organ- 
ized hysteria of the football stadium, but 
one that managed to develop a highly 
creditable number of the nation’s intel- 
lectual leaders in spite of these obvious 
lacunae. Hence the book can be read 
with absorbing interest by all who are 
interested in the progress of higher 
education. 

Currron L. Hati 
University of North Carolina 
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An Excellent Paper 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN GEN- 
ERAL Epucation, dy Paul J. Brouwer. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1949. xix+317 pp. $3.50. 


This book is one of several resulting 
from the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, carried on from January, 
1939, to September, 1944. Specifically, it 
is the result of active participation by the 
faculties of some twenty-five colleges and 
universities of all types in the attempt 
not “merely to survey what was being 
done or what could be done. ... The 
primary interest of the Study was in what 
ought to be done and how it could be 
effected” (page vii). Brouwer has pre- 
sented the results of this study in a very 
readable and comprehensive manner. 
The book effectively points to the need 
for a unified program of student personnel 
services aimed at the objective of the total 
development of the individual student. 
Far from being jammed with tables, 
charts, and illustrations, it uses these 
only to point out effective current prac- 
tices in colleges and universities which are 
achieving notable results. The book pre- 
sents a point of view, supported by illus- 
trative practices, that “leads to different 
classroom practice, calls for different 
information, creates different interests 
from the concept that ‘education is 
the process of training the mind’” 
(pages 2, 3). 

Divided into three parts: “Developing 
the Personnel Services,” “F acilitating the 
Personnel Services,” and “The Principles 
of Personnel Services,” it lends itself 
admirably to two types of readers: the 
specialist who wishes to explore the 
developments suggested by the study in 
his area, and the reader who desires to 
acquire an over-all student personnel 

int of view. As the titles suggest, 
Fists I and II report upon problems of 
major concern to all colleges, citing insti- 
tutional studies pointing toward the 
general improvements being effected in 
all areas of student personnel work. 
Ways and means are suggested for secur- 
ing a true picture of the student, his 
past and present experiences, which make 
possible teaching and counseling to the 
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end that colleges strive to provide 
machinery for meeting student needs 
effectively. 

Part III lists principles which guide the 
reader toward a better understanding of 
the psychological, physiological, and so- 
cial needs of students. Far from being 
philosophical in its approach, it offers 
down-to-earth principles which neces- 
sarily grow out of a recognition of the 
need for knowing the individual, ascer- 
taining his needs, and gearing the college 
to a program aimed at his optimum 
development. 

While the last chapter “is not an 
official statement subscribed to by the 
co-operating colleges but rather the 
author’s effort to systematize the ideas, 
beliefs, and orientation which seem to 
him to be implicit in the student per- 
sonnel work in the co-operating colleges” 
(page 310), it provides a useful summary 
of the philosophy presented in the 
report. This is an excellent report, one 
that should be read by all college teach- 
ers: the beginning staff member who 
wishes to formulate an adequate philos- 
ophy, and the experienced faculty 
member who desires to revaluate his 
attitudes. 

Frank L. SrEvers 
University of Maryland 


Primarily for Students 


CHAPTERS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION, dy 
the Contemporary Civilization Staff of 
Columbia College, Columbia University. 
Vols. I and II. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Vol. I, vitit+ 
437 pp. $2.50. Vol. II, vi+299 pp. 
$2.50. 

The present volumes are designed to 
accompany the source book, Introduction 
to Contemporary Civilization in the West, 
and they supplant the earlier Con- 
temporary Civilization Manual. While 
the authors deny any claim to complete- 
ness, the reader will find in Chapters in 
Western Civilization a general analysis of 
most of the main developments in intel- 
lectual, political, and economic history 

1For a review of Introduction to wy wend 

Civilization in the West, see JouRNAL OF HIGHER 

Epucation, XIX (May, 1948), pp. 270-71. 
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from the Middle Ages to the contemporary 
period. Some of the articles were written 
especially for this work; others are 
reprints of such classic treatments as that 
of J. H. Randall on the Renaissance or 
of G. N. Clark on seventeenth-century 
absolutism. 

Chapters in Western Civilization ig 
primarily a book for students, and as a 
kind of textbook it might first be evalu- 
ated in terms of scholarship and presenta- 
tion. From this standpoint it merits high 
praise. All the chapters are of evident 
competence, and in general both the 
respect shown the reader and the demands 
made of him are far above the usual level, 

A textbook in any field which is not 
merely technical must also be viewed ina 
larger context and must be judged in 
terms of its general educational function. 
The need for such a larger context would 
probably be experienced directly by any 
reader who completed the two volumes of 
Chapters in Western Civilization without 
making use of the companion source 
book. He might feel somewhat dazed 
by a long journey through realms of 
singular abstraction, both intellectual 
and institutional. He would in all likeli- 
hood not feel that the study of Western 
civilization had been an illumination of 
the soul or a light on a dark night. 

This impression is removed in the 
intellectual field by the readings of the 
source book, for here the student is in 
direct contact with certain basic evidence 
for intellectual history. In the source 
book he examines the writings of great 
thinkers of the West. In the Chapters in 
Western Civilization he is shown that 
these thinkers were taking part in a 
conversation which has continued for 
centuries and which is still in progress. 
By the interaction of these two ap- 
proaches, the direct and the generalized, 
the student should achieve his own 
understanding of the past thought of 
the West and recognize the value of such 
understanding. 

On the other hand, in the field of 
action and institutions, there is relatively 
little in the source book to enable the 
student to achieve his own independent 
understanding of the general movements 
so. well shdiyeol in the Chapters in 
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Western Civilization. The search for 
further sources in this area is probably 
futile, for the evidence on the absolutism 
of Louis XIV, for example, is not man- 
ageable by students in the same way as 
the evidence for seventeenth-century 
thought. Perhaps detailed narrative 
accounts, not actual sources, could best be 
used to supplement the generalizations 
found in the Chapters. Admittedly the 
student would be dependent on the 
judgment of the narrator, but he is 
equally dependent on the judgment of the 
man who decides which sources are to be 
used. In any case, the student would 
profit in the field of past action by the 
combination of general and particular 
material so admirably utilized by the 
Columbia staff in the field of past thought. 

If there is any point at which the 
program of the Chapters breaks down 
seriously, it is in the inadequate account 
of the Christian story and experience 
which are the starting points of Western 
civilization. It might be that we see 
here a consequence of the orientation 
toward the present which is emphasized 
in the Preface. More likely it is merely 
the persistence of an earlier secular and 
rationalist tradition which could chron- 
ile but which could not understand 
Christianity. 

In general, however, Chapters in 
Western Civilization, supported by the 
source book, represents a marked advance 
in teaching the understanding of the whole 
man of the past, in his thought and in his 
action. There is always awareness of 
the relevance of the past to the present, 
and the present is rarely allowed to 
destroy this relevance by dictating the 
answers, or even the questions, to the 
evidence on which our understanding 
must be based. 

F. Epwarp CRANz 
Connecticut College 


Pantheistic Panpsychism 

Conscious Cuiay, by William Allison 
Shimer. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. xii+199 pp. $2.50. 

In this well-written book, Mr. Shimer 

discusses many of the philosophical and 

teligious topics that perennially trouble 
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college students. He attempts through- 
out to state a reasoned view based on 
evidence rather than authority. 

His philosophy may be characterized 
briefly as pantheistic panpsychism. Every- 
thing is both physical and mental. The 
universe is God, a being at once the 
material world of subatomic particles 
and energy and also the conscious, 
creative mind directing this physical 
process. The resemblance to Spinoza’s 
view is striking, but in many respects 
Mr. Shimer’s thought takes novel and 
curious paths. All the evil in the world 
is also part of the divine nature, essential 
to the creative struggle to pass from a 
worse to a better state. An imperfect 
God is limited in his task of self- 
improvement not only by the laws of 
logic but also by the laws of nature, for 
these, too, are but laws of his own being. 

Immortality, also, assumes a rather 
unorthodox form. One’s biological body 
disintegrates after death, and with it, 
presumably, the mind that is the cor- 
relate of this organism. But one’s per- 
sonality, the sum total of all the influences 
one’s life has exercised, lives on as long as 
these influences survive. This person- 
ality, like everything else, has its bodily 
side. One’s personality-body is made up 
of all the ink with which one has written, 
all the changes in other people’s neurons 
which one’s activities have caused, indeed 
all the material effects everywhere of all 
one’s behavior. This personality-body, 
though very diffuse, has the unity of a 
common source and endures as long as 
one’s effective influence. Families, cities, 
nations, humanity, and nature, all have 
both personality-minds and personality- 
bodies. Even Santa Claus and the 
characters of fiction are real psycho- 
physical personalities in this sense, though, 
strangely, the Devil is not. The argu- 
ment, here, seems to depend on a highty 
figurative use of language. 

Central to Mr. Shimer’s view is his 
theory of the nature of the good, namely, 
“creativity of creativity.” To create is 
good, but to create something which can 
create further is better. What the author 
means by this is not made clear. He 
rejects the obvious biological implication 
of wholesale human reproduction on the 
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ground that quality is more important 
than quantity. This notion of quality is 
intial to the whole program and yet it 
seems indefinable in terms of creativity. 
For one can initiate evil processes, 
processes that will mushroom into more 
and more evil, and this would be just as 
much creativity of creativity as would 
the creations of chains of good results. 
To urge, as Mr. Shimer does, that evil is 
not as fertile as good, seems merely 
wishful thinking. 

In a final section the author applies his 
views to many practical fields, including 
sex, crime, education, and worship. He 
advocates education for creative living, 
but this concept remains so vague that 
no specific recommendations seem to 
follow from it. 

Cuar-es A. Bay is 
University of Maryland 


Timely Evidence 
TRENDS IN Part-T1mME EMPLOYMENT OF 

CoLLeGE TRAINED Women, dy Eva B. 

Hansil. New York: Woman’s Press, 

1949. 63 pp. $1.00. 

One of the urgent problems in women’s 
higher education has to do with their 
fitness for work before marriage, with 
their desire for part-time work during 
early marriage, and their turning to 
part-time work when the children have 
grown up. The normal married woman 
graduate can expect over twenty years 
of life after the confining cares of child- 
rearing have ceased. 

That this striking fact should have 
consideration from several points of view, 
educational, sociological, and economic, 
should not have to be argued today. Yet 
there has been little study of the matter 
from any point of view. The middle- 
aged, middle-class woman is, so to say, 
the forgotten man of our society! 

Hence, this volume, which brings 
together the essential facts and offers a 
straightforward and compact analysis of 
the elements of a constructive approach, 
fills a needed place in the meager litera- 
ture of the college woman as worker. 

No one associated with the guidance of 
policy in the conduct of higher education 
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for women can afford to ignore this intro. 
duction to a critical and growing social 
issue. We have labored too long under 
the extraordinary assumption that if 
men and women are equal, their educa. 
tion should be identical. This book will 
help to document the assertion that this 
assumption is invalid in fact and vicious 
in the educational mistakes to which 
it leads. 

Orpway TEAD 

Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Some Dubious Assumptions 


Faciuities NEEDED FOR HIGHER Epuca- 
TION, by C. E. Partch. New Bruns. 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University, 
1948. 71 pp. $1.00. (Sponsored by 
Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Rutgers University.) 

This bulletin aims “to show for each 
state . . . the enrollment in higher edu- 
cation just prior to the war... the 
probable enrollment of veterans, and 
. . . the facilities necessary to serve the 
combined enrollment of secondary school 
graduates and veterans” (page 5). 

Parts I and II study the respective 
needs of high-school graduates and of 
veterans for college facilities, and Part III 
deals with facilities needed to serve the 
estimated 1960 college enrollment. Part 
IV briefly treats staffing problems, and 
Part V orients the analyses on specific 
New Jersey problems. Ai five-page state- 
ment on tevidence of Progress,” and a 
general indication of sources, conclude 
the report. 

The thirteen tables and twenty-one 
full-page charts facilitate comparison 
among states and years regarding popula- 
tion, high-school graduates, veterans, per 
capita income, per capita expenditures 
for education at different levels, value of 
college facilities, tuition rates, cost of 
luxuries, and other facts bearing on needs 
and resources for higher education. Total 
population for the different states is 
analyzed in terms of units of ten thousand 
persons each. High-school and college 
enrollments, provisions for veterans, and 
needs for college and university facilities 
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gre considered in terms of these units. 
The experience of the First World War, 
concerning the percentage of eligible 
yeterans who pursued educational pro- 
grams, is the basis for predicting a pe 
enrollment of 3,656,000 veterans of the 
Second World War. This peak, added 
to a curve reflecting a rather steady 
increase in non-veteran students from 
1,493,000 in 1940 to 4,600,000 in 1960, 
gives a peak of 6,400,000 students for the 
nation In 1949-50 (Chart 19, page 49). 
(Incidentally, autumn surveys by the 
United States Office of Education show 
approximately 1,021,000 veterans enrolled 
in 1948, Or 102,000 fewer than in 1947.) 
Two examples of apt observations are 
noted. “Since New Jersey has next to 
the highest per capita income for the 48 
states [1945], it is reasonable to assume 
that average services in both the sec- 
ondary and higher educational fields 
could be provided if the people wanted 
thm” (page 56). When a state can 
spend nearly 200 times as much _ for 
alcoholic beverages as it spends from 
public funds for the support of colleges 
and universities (exclusive of teachers’ 
colleges), it seems that if the people want 
more extensive higher education the legis- 
lature can provide it (pages 42 and 44). 
Some dubious assumptions appear: 
frst, the number of veterans to be 
educated within each state bears the 
same relation to all veterans that the 
state’s population bears to the nation’s 
population (page 24); second, each state 
should within its borders provide higher 
education for the same percentage of the 
estimated 4,600,000 students in 1960 as 
the percentage which the state has of the 
nation’s total population (page 48); third, 
since the President’s Commission predicts 
that by 1960 state-controlled institutions 
must provide for 80 per cent of the total 
college enrollment, this percentage applies 
toeach state and to each major type of 
institution within the state (pages 58-61). 
from a combination of data and assump- 
tions the author concludes that the 1940 
lacilities for 3,174 students at New 
Jetsey’s state university (Rutgers) must 
expanded fourteen times to accom- 
modate that institution’s estimated 1960 
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enrollment of 45,400 students—expansion 
of 13.0 times in facilities for men, and 16.6 
times in facilities for women (page 59). 
The bulletin brings together much basic 
data on essential factors which determine 
needs and capacities of states to provide 
facilities for higher education, and through 
graphs and tables presents the data so as 
clearly to set forth the implications 
which are considered important. The 
author makes several valid observations 
which cogently argue the need for and 
capacity to provide greater facilities. 
There are, however, numerous assump- 
tions, interpretations, and projections 
which the critical student will want to 
scrutinize. 
Haroip H. Punke 
United States Office of Education 


Integration in the Humanities 


WARREN TAYLOR 
[Continued from page 86] 


realize the vitality of their own cre- 
ativeness and their own judgments. 
In this course, therefore, authority 
springs neither from tradition nor 
from dogma but from an informed 
discipline of method and inquiry, from 
an interplay between facts and values, 
motives, events, and consequences, 
between varying standards of judg- 
ment and the creative imagination, the 
new insight. 

“The Humanistic Tradition,” to 
that end, upholds the principle of free 
inquiry. Understanding and discrim- 
ination in tastes, beliefs, and judg- 
ments, not indoctrination and dogma, 
are its goals. Free men and women 
cannot live fully and effectively in a 
free society, it is obvious, without 
working beyond a servile depend- 
ence on stereotypes and institutions 
toward self-reliance. And that self- 
reliance depends on a maturity of the 
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aesthetic, intellectual, and moral 


powers within them. 


WO further details about the 

conduct of the course might be 
mentioned. The weekly lectures are 
announced on the college calendar 
and are open not only to students who 
are taking the course for credit but 
also to auditors who are interested. 
Sustained interest has been reflected 
in the large number of visitors present 
each week. On the day following the 
lectures, the students meet with the 
preceptors for full group discussions of 
the material covered. 

Students who are taking the course 
for credit prepare, during the two 
semesters, original integrative studies 
of the basic concepts and _atti- 
tudes which comprise human values 
or of the methods which men use 
to express and communicate those 
values. The following titles are in- 
dicative of the kinds of questions with 
which students have concerned them- 
selves in their papers: “Interpreta- 
tions of Man’s Nobility in the Fine 
Arts, Literature, and _ Religion”; 
“Efforts to Solve the Problem of 
Evil”; “‘Western and Eastern Views 
of Immortality”; “Techniques of 
Narration in Literature and the Fine 
Arts”’; “Conceptions of Man’s Happi- 
ness in Literature and the Fine Arts.” 

No member of the committee of the 
Humanities Division in charge of 
“The Humanistic Tradition” holds, 
quite obviously, that the course is the 
final answer to the problem of inte- 
gration in higher education which all 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
must face if they are to remain liberal; 
but the course has proved to be a 
stimulating and important experiment. 
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As the problem of integration te. 
quires faculties everywhere to renew 
their efforts in the pursuit of intel. 
lectual, artistic, and moral excellence, 
the core method followed in Oberlin’s 
divisional integrative course for upper. 
classmen, that of analysis, compar. 
ison, and evaluation, supplies one 
helpful and encouraging way. The 
point of view and the method were 
succinctly phrased by the late Morris 
Cohen. Liberal education, he ob. 
served, insists on “‘a critical examina. 
tion of the content of all ou 
beliefs, principles, or initial hypoth- 
eses and on submitting them to a 
continuous process of verification so 
that they will be progressively better 
founded in experience and reason.” 

[Vol. XXI, No. 3} 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 105) 


tion. Surely, however, there are criteria 


too complex and too difficult to become | 


meaningful for a given level of under- 


standing, however much we seek to | 


involve the children in making application. 

Is it too much to ask that those who 
demand ‘“meaningfulness” for school 
experiences take some pains that their 
writing shall exhibit more of that delight- 
ful quality? 
form—yes, I mean a form—somewhat 
more readily apprehended? One does 


not ask for uniform simple declarative | 


sentences. One does ask that sentences 
be not constructed on the plan of the 
“House that Jack Built.” 


riculum” be set forth in somewhat fewer 

categories than biologists need to describe 

God’s plan of animate creation. 
Horace B. ENGLISH 
Ohio State University 


Or that it be displayed ina | 


One does ask | 
that the meaning of “experience cul | 
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